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It is appro, se that at this point we should be concerned with 
otheses relating to the “structure” of the personality. There are 
e distinct @®ects of the personality. These various “parts” were 
ned by> ‘Freud aged the id; 2) the ego; 3) the super ego. These 
è “portions? of the personality are not to be thought of as entities in 
miselves or as separeately functioning mechanisms but one dependert 
n each other, completely interrelated yet each at the same time has 
jain definite and very specific characteristics. They are just concepts 
t enable us to explain human behavior end personality to 
ie extent. l a l 
, Idisthe central core of the personality of the individual and is the 
rce or reservoir from whichsall the psychic energy of the individual is 
ted. The id force characteristically is a moral, and has no sense of 
it or wrong. It is timeless. It is quite illogical, and is not susceptible 
he impact of intellectual arguments or processes. Incidentally, we 
uld bear in mind that all of thë id processes are unconscious, but that 
‘unconscious is not all id. 


| As the individual’s psychological maturation proceeds there gradually 
slops out of the basic id core a second type of strucitre. This new 
ttion of the personality is concerned with relationships between the id 
| the outside worid wdich often will not permit the dischaage’ of id 
ces as such to be gratified. There develops gradually a “mediator” 
ween the demanding impulses of the id and the reality demands, of the 
“er world. This mediating structure is known as the ego. The ego is 
entially concerned with the relationship demanded by reality, in genera] 
: societal regulations. l 
| According to psychoanalytic theory the functions of the ego may be 
‘vided into two major categories: (1) the ego attempts to permit the 
itification of the basic id impulses at the best possible times ; it decides 
iether or not impulses may be gratified at any particular time ; and (2) 
. for some reason the reality situation is such that the basic impulse can 
tbe gratified, then the ego in some way induces the id to modify or 
fe up for the while these impulses that are striving for expression. 


Since an appreciation of reality, perse, depends upon the various 
asory mechanism (such as vision, audition etc.), the development of the 
ə is closely related to their development. As the maturational process 
olves, the ego structure becomes stronger and the perception of reality — 
stors more-appropriate. Unlike the id, the ego is concerned with time 
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, sequences, and is also concerned with external realities like morality” by 
which it differentiates to some extent between ‘right tad ‘wrong.’ : 


Further, the ego constantly needs to adjust to presures from t4 ese 
major sources: (1) the basic id forces ; (2) the press@es of the exter al 


world ; and (3) the pressures of a third structure: of the personality? e. 


super ego (social commadments). 

l The ego matures as the child learns to meet partial deprivati sif 
delay in gratification of basic needs. ‘fo have strong ego structure =/ 
must be a full awareness of outer reality. On the other hand, if the 
child is too severely deprived, the development of ego is again hindered. 
Eventually, however, the individual, if he is to become a well adjusted 
adult must learn to substitute future for immediate gratifications. 


Conflict : 

Jt is apparent from the previous discussion that the individual has : 
1) basicinnate needs that arise from the id ; (2) reality demands upon 
aq him through the mediation of the ego ; and (3) taboos and cultural and 
social limitations imposed by the super ego. In most of us there is a 
balance most of the time ; a state of harmony prevails among these three 
major forces. However, at times the harmony may be disrupted, and the 
balance upset. Often a person has two wishes or needs, the achievement 
of oné-making unlikely or impossible the attainment of the other. Such 
a situation is referred to as a “conflict.” 


_Types of Conflict : 

Conflicts may be either at a conscious or an unconscious level of 
mental life. Conscious conflicts rarely result in serious personality 
maladjustment, and are more readily solved by the person. Unconscious 
conflicts, on the other hand, are readily solved by the person. Unconscious 
conflicts, on the other hand, are much serious, and may produce marked 
personality reactions. It is with this second type—the unconscious conflict 
—that psychopathology is essentially concerned. 


According to psychoanalytic theory, the individual in conflict attemr* `” 


to ward off the external world essentially for two basic reasons: (1) ° '. 


external world is feared as a possible source of punishment to himself,’ 


and (2) the external world is perceived as a source of temptation for the 
. satisfaction of wishes that are, at a deep unconscious level, quite desirable 
to the individual. The ego’ blocks the discharge of those impulses that 
are experienced by the individual as being psychologically painful. The 
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blocking function of the ego are to a large extent influenced by the forces 
of the super ego. The super ego, therefore, usually allies itself with the 
ego in the production of unconscious conflict. 


“Disguised Conflitt al 


An individual with an unconscious conflict is not directly aware of 
the precise nature of the conflict; he does not know which urges are 
involved. Itis true that he may be very much aware of feelings of 
discomfort or disturbances in his way of behaving. However, the conflict 
ts disguised, and what is manifested is a derivative of the basic conflict. 
The derivative is representative not only of the conflict itself but also of 
the manner in which the individual attempts to deal with the conflict. 


Frustration : 


Eventually, it should be noted that there is some relationship between ` 
conflict and frustration. The later ,is defined as a condition when an 
external factor “prevents the reduction of an aroused drive.” Such 
blocking of drive leads te: varied behaviour, increase drive (at least 
frequently), aggression (often), and regression “from better organized to 
more primitive behavior.” This frustration may lead to conflict under 
the following conditions. When the frustrating object is feared and love 
by this object is needed, the frustration leads to aggression, which is then 
supplanted by fear if expressing the aggession, and this learned fear acts 
as a thwarting motive to the aggressive drives. 


Anxiety : 


At this point a few words should. be said regarding anxiety which is 
a common expeeience we have all felt in varying degrees. If we try to 
introspect about our feelings when we are anxious, we may note that we 
feel somehow mentally disorganised. We feel perhaps that something bad 
is going to happen to us. We dread something, and yet we do not know 
just exactly what it is we dread. Anxiety may be regarded as a danger 
signal felt and perceived consciously by the individual, although the origin 
of it and the specific factors underlying its production are at an uncon- 
scious level. The basic origin of anxiety is always a threat from within 
the personality, never from the outside. As the ego develops, anxiety is 
more in the service of ego, and the feeling of anxiousness occours due te 
an anticipated threat to the person. 
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Types of Anxiety: 
- Again, anxiety may be of two types—objectless, and object-focused. 
It may also be stated that more the anxiety reaction is based upon object- 
_ less apprehension, and the less it is based upon appropriate and task; 
oriented.stimuli the more disturbing will the effects of the anxiety be. We 
may hypothesize that severe anxiety of the objectless kind tends to be 
associated with the most severe psychopathologies. Less severe anxiety 
of this typz, along with more object-focussed anxiety (taskoriented tension}, 
results iA less severe forms of psychopathology and less damage to the 
ego. Ahy anxiety reaction involves both types of anxiety. the relative 
. increasg in anxiety and the degree of object appropriateness togethed co 
determine the effectiveness of the individuals .adjustmental efforts, other 
factors being kept constant, 


Basic or objectless anxiety may be characterized as either castration 
(security) anxiety or separation (rejection) anxiety. As noted above 
either type of basic anxiety, in intense amounts, is conducive to some 

` degree of maladjustment. We may think of separation anxiety as being 
a prior psychological model of basic anxiety, in which failure in obtaining 
gratification of physiological needs during infancy, and anticipation of 
losing support or being rejected by an important love object tend to bring 
on feelings of catastrophe. Castration anxiety, or apprehension over 
being mutilated or destroyed, can be conceived of as a second model of 
anxiety, associated with later forms of interpersonal.experience. These 
two basic froms of anxiety proliferate, as the individul matures and differ- 
entiates into many subsidiary forms, the characteristics of which may be 
greatly influenced by cultural factors.. 


Case Illustration: ‘Ghana’ 


Now, let us take from our previous pages as one of the representa- 
tives of the socially disabled children and try to analyse what goes on in 
his inner world. 


, We have seen that ‘Ghana’ was a socially deprived child, it may 
hypothesized that this social deprivation is definitely of some environmen- 
tal stress, conversely, creates some psychological stress within the indivi. 
dual. We try to name and describe them by which a concrete psychologi- 
cal picture, of the origin and operation of the deviant behaviour, be 
explained. 


1. Conflict—By enviournmental stress is meant conflict that is 
induced, in the first instance, but factors external to the child. Such 
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conditions as sudden change of environment, dismissal from the school, 
or sudden adjustments required to new or strange people or situations 
what ‘Ghana’ had to face are the examples of such external problems. 
‘Although the emotionally stable child is usually able to adjust to such 
eonditions of stress, . their isa period of readjustment which is difficult 
and which may become the basis of other and more persistent-personality 
difficulties. Such changes require adaptations not only to the specific 
differences in the environment but also to the child’s anticipations of 
how such differences are likely to affect him. But we know that Ghana 
from the very childhood, is deprived from all spheres of his life. He lost 
his father, then mother, he was a poor child; could not continue his 
schooling due to his filthy appearance ; he got no sympathy from any 
corner—as a result he had to face conflict in each and every footstep. 
As he was child it was not possible for him to differentiate between the 
good and the bad. His ego was not matured. Always he had to fight 
against some restraining forces coming from the environment. 


So, 
automatically he was possessed by a continuous conflict. i 


2. Anxiety—It is known that source of anxiety is the conflict, 
Ghana had conflict between his desire and the constant inhibition coming 
from the environment leading him to remain dissatisfied. On the other 
hand, this environmental inhibition, gradually, apprehended by him as 
threat. This apprehension of threat was the source of anxiety that Ghana 
was suffering from. The anxiety was of both castration and separation 
because he had no security of maintaining his peaceful existence 

- and there was nobody to accept him sympathetically. Consequently he 
began to feel himself rejected and unwanted child of the society. 


3. Frustration—Frustration originates when some desires (goal) 
of an individual is thwarted by some external forces. The more the 
intensity of the conflict and anxiety, the more is the chance to be 
frustrated. In our example, Ghana can be considered as a frustrated 
child. His desires never happened to be satisfied and consequently he 
became the victim of frustration. Again, if an individual frequently faces 
the frustrating situation his frustration-tolerance capacity is gradually 


become lessened. G S 3 + A | 


4. Motivation—An anxious and frustrated individual is bound to 
be less motivated, because he knows that it is useless for him to do any- 
thing, for he is induced to feel that his desires will never be satisfied. 
As a result he uses to keep himself aloof from any sort of work. We 
know that one become motivated, if, at least for few times, his efforts 
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have ever been reinforced. In our example Ghana was never reinforced, 
which in the long run, might have motivated him to try for something 
to create. Due to`lack of motivation he never tried to do better in his 
class, though he could not be considered as fetarasd! child, _ He nyae 
used to hide himself from the society. 


Consequent to these. it is obvious, that Ghana must react to these 
inner stresses at least to live. His actions are reactions. Operationally 
speaking these reaction patterns are judged by the society as ‘deviant’ 
behaviors’. Hence, ‘Deviant Behavior’ is nothing but a designation, 
the conditions are societal but causes lie somewheré deeply embedded 
in the bio-psychic structure of the human organism. 


REACTION PATTERNS 


There are three possible reactions to frustration—aggression, 
timidity (submission), and alienation. Resignation or withholding is also 


_apattern which may be exibited by a timid child. Now let us see how 


these reaction ‘patterns are exhibited by a frustrated child, like Ghana. 


1. Aggression—A frequent, if not inevitable, reaction to frustration 
is aggression. When it takes extreme forms, or persists inspite of 
opportunites for other and more effective ways of coping with the 
problems, it is likely to develop a revengeful attitude toward the society. 
This revengeful attitude is manifested through behavior like bullying, 
disobedience, lying, breaking things, fist-fighting, stealing, truancy, and 
cruelty to animals. When these results in the breaking of laws and in 
apprehension by civil authorities and conviction, it becomes delinquency. 


2. Timidity—This is a reaction pattern which is opposite to 
aggression. Those children who are not aggressive, used to manifest 
their behavior through shyness, asocial behavior, daydreaming, refusal 
to play games wandering away by oneself, and inability to show an 
interest in new people in the environment. This inability or lack of 
interest in new people has been exhibited by Ghana. 


3. Alienation—This is also one of the three possible reactions to 
frustration. Jtis a° process, in extreme case, in which the individual 
moves away from his experimential centre and genuine identity, to create 
a pseudo identity and pseudo self. Distorted self-concept, self hatred, 
dullness of eyes or face—are few to mention. 


4. Resignation—Through this mechanism one not only strives for 


freedom from conflict but for freedom from all emotional feelings. The 
traits of resignation are mostly negative—aloofness, detachment etc. The 
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‘attitude toward selfis one of the objective interest and numbness, and 
others are experienced as strangers. These sort of reaction patterns are 


exhisbited by Ghana. He appeared, according to the experts, as 
‘witholdergsy, 9 
ees, | st 

There are certain exceptions among the disabled children who, in 
their lives, have proved themselves worthful to the society. We know 
that every reaction pattern has two dimensions—positive (constructive) 
and negative (destructive). Take aggression for example. If aggression 
is positively channelised, one can tecome a society man or at least can try 


to be. But, on the contrary, if aggression is channelised negatively, the 
consequence is an antisocial product. 


Remedial Measure : 


It is ‘evident from the foregoing discusion that stress situation is 


solely responsible for a child to be deviated. Thig stress is the cause of ` 


originating conflict among the children especially of low socio-economic 
status. 


Cultural system is the main source where from the concept of 
‘deviation’? and ‘normal’ springs out. And it is the culture which is 
playing a great role in making a child either a deviant or a societal. So 


some modification in cultural system is necessary to cope with this grave 
problem. 


What is firstly needed is just to look through the problem from an 
humanitarian aspect. We can’t eliminate or even can’t avoid system of 
high and low (socioeconomically) or can’t help a child from losing his/her 
parents or certain alike. phenomena, But what we can do is just to accept 
them, to love them, to guide them, to motivate them so that they might 
stand on their own-feet. They.should be made to feel secured anda 
rightful member of the society. This can be possible if they are properly 
directed and engaged in some constructive way of life. 


They should be made to understand what is right and wrong. They 
should be helped to develop their ego. 


Education has a very miraculous effect upon any individual. The 
system should be such that they might get ample scope to be educated, 
over and above all, they should be treated in such a way that they can 
help themselves to maintain a homeostatic state both from social and 
psychological spheres. Last of all, they should be provided with a friend, 
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guide, and philosopher to act rationally and to deal effectively with both 
the self and the environment. 


It should be mentioned in this context that exposure to deviance also’ 


has a very influencing role to drag a child toward deviation. -To prevent, 
this we should have a careful eye so that children might Č kept aloof: 


from the contact of the person who have already exhibited anti-šocial, 


pekapiors; põe 
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l A POET KALIDAS WAS A BENGALEE 
=. + PANDIT MURARI MOHAN VEDANTADITHIRTHA, SASTRI 


1. The first reason of ascertaining Kālidāsa as a Bengalee can be 
traced from Rtu-Samhāram ; and Abhijñāna Sakuntalam wherein the year 
mentioned begins with Summer Season: The year recording in India 
varies from province to province. Whereas Bengal commences its year 
“with the summer season, Orissa.and Travancore begin their year with 
the Autumn season ; the Central India and certain parts ,of the Deccan 
‘begin their year with the Rainy season ; in Malwa and in Western India 
the year begins with the first Winter (Hemanta) ; in Hindusthan proper, 
the year begins with the Spring. Only in Mithila (near Trihoot) the 
people adopted the Bengalee King Laksmana Sena’s Samvat, and so 


the year begins with the Summer season there. The Bengali month in” 


the Bara-Masia doggerel of the old Bengali verses begins with summer 
season ; but in Orissa the Bara-Masia doggerels begin with winter. 


2. The second reason why Kdlidasa is called a Bengalee is that 
he adopts the Bengali system of naming months. In his Megha-Dita 
(Cloud Messenger) Kālidāsa begins it with the first day of the month of 
Asadhd. This system of naming the month is unique in Bengal. Months 
such as Vaisdkha, Jyaistha, Asadha, Sravana, Bhddra, Asvina, Karttika etc. 
are named after the ruling solar stars. In the Hindusthan proper it is 
the lunar system that is in vogue. In the Deccan it is the solar signs 
that are used. : 

In support of the contention that he hailed from Bengal we can say 
that in Megha-Duta the poet describes the summer as the most beautiful] 
season. That is contrary to all the canons of poetry. All the poets of 
the world acknowledge the spring as the most beautiful of the seasons ; 
but Kalidasa describes the summer as enchanting, a sentiment which 
lends ‘support to his Bengali predilections. Bengal gives little preference 
to the spring except as a classical and customary ‘poetic sentiment ; 
.it gives preference rather to the Summer. Bengal has no spring songs 
in the treasurry of her folklore. Her holy song is “Ela sajani madhu 
masa”. The Summer is nowhere more moderate than in Bengal. It is 
extreme in North and Western India ; Deccan has no summer. Kālidāsa 
not only eulogises summer but describes it as really “enjoyable”. 

3. Thirdly,-we find that in Sakuntala he mentions that ripe 


mangoes are delicious in summer. In fact, mangoes acquire taste some 
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time in July at Malda whereas.in Bihar and N. W. P. it can be enjoyed 
in August and September respectively. In Deccan also it is enjoyable 
during winter. All these strongl; supports the birth of Kālidāsa in 
Bengal. : ` 


4. From Sakuntalé it appears that the poets motherland is w. 


favoured with the flowing rivers and interpersed with rivulets, tanks and 
ponds. We also gather that his first wife’s fatherland suffers from 
scarcity of water in the summer months. : 


5. Kālidāsa refers to the abundance of happy. shades of trees in 

his mother country. Such shades are the peculiar feature of Bengal, 
being absent in Bihar, N. W. P. and other parts of India. It is in lower 
Bengal alone that it is possible and even enjoyable to sleep under such 
shady trees even in the midsummer days. This is another factor in 
favour of his being a Bengalee. 
è 6. The poet speaks of his mothėrland as being pleasant and 
enjoyable at the end of the day in summer. This is not found anywhere 
outside Bengal and particularly in North Western India, dry hot wind 
blows in the afternoon in summer. 


7. The poet feelingly refers to his motherland as the land of six 
seassons. Bengal is the only place in India where the six seassons are 
evenly distributed ; rigours of the climate do not exist in Suthern Bengal, 
but in other places in India, the climate in extreme Bengal alone enjoys 
agreeable seassons. f 


8. The description of autumn in Bengal by Rabindranath is identi- 
cal with that of Kdliddsa. Both the poets are full of praise and over- 
whelmed with Nature during that period. 


9. There is a story that Kalidasa was born in a country where in 
the midday of the last day of Asarha, the sun is vertically over the top 
of a palm tree. In scientific research such stories are also of material 
value. They lend colour to the beliefs, firstly, that the Bengali Calender 
was current in Kdlidasa’s motherland secondly, that country was full of 
palm trees; and thirdly that country lies within 23°27 North Latitude. 
That place so definitely spotted is pressumed to be Navadwip. f 


We generally find in Sanskrit Poetry that the poet places his hero’s 
residence in his own country or at any rate in his own motherland. 
But Kdliddsa in his first book “Roghuvamsam” keeps us uniformed 
about the hero’s countiy in the first two cantos. 
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He tells us that his hero Dilipa raised nearer to Vaśişțhāšrama which 
lies in Bengal near Malharpur and that the king came to VasSistha@srama 
by a chariot. He had to return from that place with only one Rupee 

„as subsidy. This place is described by the great research scholar Babu 

‘*Bhudeb Mukherjee as Ganga Rāştra or the Greek Gangadda (near the 
village Godda) which is associated with the Brahman Sovereignity, 
Kanva family of C. I. Kapilāsrama is situated near it, and is named as 
Chakta which is near to Katwa. The first two cantos of Raghuvaméam 
and the seven acts of Sakuntald are the same in substance. The former 
is for the kings of the solar line and the latter is intended for kings of 
the lunar line. To court a young damsel, is equal to following an 
unbroken beast. Sakuntalg begins with Kanvagrama. The name of the 
capital is also precatious in Sakuntala. Kaņvāśrama is the modern 
Karna Subarna or Konsona which is an obscure station of the erstwhile 
Kanvas of C. I. which is also in Bengal. 


The Sanskrit Dictionary Tri-kanda Sesa mentions Raghukara 


Kālidāsa as Medba Rudra and locally Kalidasa was known as Meda, ` 


which means foolish. “Mada” is synonymous to Sanskrit word ““Medhas” 
The Medhaé-asrama is near Bolepur All these points show that Kdliddsa’s 
first flights of imagination begin with North Radha or Bengal Then again 
it is unlikely that any poet, historian ar any other writer shoujd describe 
his own motherland being .devastated by enemy. Such description is out 
of tune with Bengali sentiment or Indian songs :—‘Mitram byasana- 
sampraptam marma piditam Dhanyaste ye na paSyant :—Hitopadeéa. 
Kalidasa’s hero Raghu comes out of an unknown country With his 
conquering hordes, attacking and demolishing kingdoms ruthlessly but the 
poet takes care to say that Raghu came from the Bengal frontier to a 
palm grove which he never attacked or devastated. In the triumphal 
march of conquests Raghu conquered Sukma and then Banga. Banga as 
described by Kalidasa refers to the old Navadwip situated at the apex of 
the two rivers. Bhdgirathi and Jalangi. Again we find that North West 
of Banga was said to be Suhma which according to Hieuen-thsang was 
Sum-ta-ta or Samatata. Thisin Sanskrit means gangetic plain. Pandit 
Durgadas Lahiri in his “Prthivir Itihasa’’ opines that Katwa was the 
gate of Suhma. Nilkantha mentioned as the famous anotator of the 
Mahabharata says that Suhma means the tract between Rath add N. W. 
of Katwa and that the palm groves or land green with tall trees, (Tali 
Ban Shyam Desh) is the birth place of Kālidāsa. This tract was described 
by Kālidāsa as not being conquered by Raghu probably out of love for 
his motherland. -We get from the local stories of his youth that his 
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father was a poor man. The Radjas of Gangardsta gave him some land-.. ` 
to settle on and that land was within the area of this Singri Godda. 


Kālidāsas heroes belonged to the image of Gupta Kings of Bengal | 
and this is clear from his not mentioning the capital of the Gupta Kings. ~ Sh 

The Gupta Kings of Bengal frontier, with all their forcégebegan t 
to conguer India. The first country to be overrun was the“‘land made ` 
green with the tala trees”. Then came Suhma and later on Bariga. In the 
opinion of Late Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, P. R. S., North Rarh (N: W. 
Bengal) was the country of palm groves and palm ponds. 





In support of the argument that the poet Kālidāsa hailed from 
Bengal it may be pointed out that in the first book (Raghu), the hero is 
said to meet the heroine at Vasistha@srama near Rampurhat and then 
proceeded to a village called lion’s den within Gangarastra. 

“Ganga prapatantavirudhasaspam 
Gouriguror gahvarm ãviveśa Raghu, Canto I], SI. 26. 

This Singri Godda has also the same meaning. In Sakuntala there 
"is, also a monster, who hindered the courtship of Sakuntalé and Dusmanta. 
In Raghu a lion opposed the courtship of Nandini and Dilipa. 


Sakuntala’s son. Sarvadamana was a troublesome lad to his aunts 
as Bapparao of Rajasthan was a terror to the neighbouring boys in his 
infancy. ‘“Jimha le sinha sdbaya dantang de ganaissam” Sakuntala Act VII 
(Subadamana was a troublesome boy to the boys of Singri Godda). 


“Esha Kesharini tumang laghayishyadi” Sakuntala Act VII 
(the mothers of Singri Goddo boys will beat you) : 
“Imassa moraassa rammattanam pekha” Sakuntala Act VH 
(The village is by the side of the river Mayura which is by the vilage 
Singri Godda) 
Paurastydnevamakramantanstaii janapadān jayi 
prapa talivnasamamupakantham mahodadheh 
l Raghu Canto IV stanza 34 
Here the word Mahodadhi is a translation of Barakandra which 
means great canal and upakantha is a translation of the word kandar 
(khal). “Anamrāņām samuddhartustasmat sindhu rayadiva” 
Raghu IV. 35 


Here mahonadhi and sindhu means the gigantic river Mayurakshi. 
From pratyanta on Birbhum, Raghn came to the north bank of 
‘the river. Kolo Muragaon on the southern bank of the river 
Mayiiraksi bears the folk lore that it was the birth place of Kālidāsa the 
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` great poet and the great dramatist. The landing place of Tarapur by 
the side of Singri Godda bears the name of the second wife of Kalidasa. 
Badshahi Sharan is the military road before the time of Badshas and as 
Singri Godda and Tarapur are by the side of that military road, therefore, 
: may be said; without any doubt that this was the birth place of Kalidasa. 
‘he poet datetibes himself in the following stanza :— 








“Kailasa gauram brsamaruruksh padarpananugrahaputabrstham 
_avehi man kinkara mastamrutehkumbhodaram nama nikumbha mitram” 
; Raghu II, 35 
(my father’s name is Sadāsiva, my nickname is Damodara, my. friend’s 
name Nichila and I am a lion.) 


About theauthor; Pandit Murari Mohan Sastri is a notable scho-ar in Sanskrit 
and President of Howrah Pandit Samaj. 


A NOTE ON NAXALISM—ITS MAKING AND 
IMPRINT IN CONTEMPORARY INDIAN +% F 
POLITICAL THOUGHT. G D 
AMIYA K. CHAUDHURY 





I 


Naxalism—a term derived from the peasent uprising in Naxalbari, a 
tiny enclave in the northern district of West Bengal, is understood as the 
application of Maoism in the concrete situations in India. These concrete 
situations are, however, what the intellectual fosters of the movement 
thought them to be. The central feature of Maoism as analysed by G. F. 
Hudson is a theory of revolution to be achieved not by the uprising of the 
proletariat in big cities but by peasant guerrila insurrections on the model 
` of Chinese type ; and it was declared to be Communist China’s historic 
mission to lead and assist the peoples of the colonial and semi-colonial 
regions of the world in Asia, Africa and Latin America in revolutionary 
wars of national liberation. Maoism as it finds its expression in Naxalism, 
however imperfect, is an interesting study as to whether it provides exclu- 
sive guidance both in theory and practice to the group of revolutionaries 
who started the movement in 1967. , 


The period beginning from 1967 ( after the fourth general election ) 
is important in the political history of India. It was a turning point which 
might have guided the destiny of the nation in a different way, the Commu- 
nist splinter groups like naxalite and other Maoist groups waited for the 
situations to ripen. Secondly even at the outset there were serious 
differences among the groups belonging to different states. The Maoist 
followers belonging to Andhra Pradesh and Kerala differed substntially 
with the tactical approach taken by the West Bengal group. Naxalism, 
therefore, did not result in a serious movement. It was at best an expre- 
ssion of socio-political maladjustment and if continued might have created 
an explosive situation for the country as a whole. The Naxalite, whether 
in West Bengal or in Andhra or Kerala rose in revolt and indulged in ’ 
attacking the ‘class enemy’ as their immediate goal. And in their follow- 
ing Maoist methods they were encouraged by the Peking Radio. 


The movement though found its immediate inspiration from Chinese 
liberation and Cultural Revolution and based its future upon ‘inter- 
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national leadership’ of communist movement, it differed fundamentally 
from Maoism as it guided the course of Chinese contemporary history. 
_The select band of revolutionaries in China thought it imprative to win 
-over the masses, (as elsewhere if revolution is to be carried to a successful 
finish) oppressed under a decentralised and decadent rule. The Naxalites 
openly expressed their loyalty to the Chinese leadership. It was a part 
of their ideology of ‘internationalism’ and to smuggle Revolution into 
vulnerable spots of Asia and Africa as also the security of China was their 
supreme ‘concern. They believed in the slogans, “‘China’s Chairman is 
our Chairman, China’s path is our path,” “Chairman’s China might be 
attacked, so hasten the task of Revolution.” The naxalites were overzealous. 
In their zeal they lacked from the very begining in political coherence. 
They wanted to follow the path of armed Revolution but oblivious 
of the supreme need of a political line and a national sentiment which was 
the strength of Maoism in China. They imported political conceptions not 
quite appropriate to the line of struggle they followed. They applied 
them to historic conditions very different from those obtaining in China. 
Maoism is not new in contemporary political history of India. It predates 
even Communist China’s capture of State-power in 1949. But the signifi- - 
cance of Naxal movement lies in that it represents actual experiment with 
Maoism in a mini-scale with Chairman Mao’s blessing in terms of propa- 

ganda and publicity and oblique promise of material help in the initial 

stage. The other components in the naxalite mind are new left movement 

in the West in general and student unrest in particular, successful 

conclusion of a Cuban Revolution, the unconquered stamina of a Viet- 

namese people and last but not least the influence of revolutionaries like 

Che Guevara and other leaders of guerrilla warfare in Vietnam and Latin 

America. Revolutionary political thought to be an integral part of the 

current history requires outstanding leaders of men and situation. From. 
the history of Naxalite violence the above need becomes conspicuous. The 

leaders belonging to different factions underwent supreme sufferings but 

contributing little in terms of philosophically moulding the mind of the 

generation to come. The correct assessment of revolutionary potential, 

the objective conditions in the country, the selection of appropriate 

strategies and a perfect'sense of timing in launching the movement with 

the subjective requirement of a revolutionary political party are essential: 
pre-requisite. And this is possible to forsee on the part of an outstanding 

man. That is one of the main reasons why Chinese, Cuban and Vietnamese 

Revolutions have gone into the making of contemporary history whereas 

Naxalite upsurge in India has been doomed. 
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Naxalism is a complex socio-political phenomenon. It is to be 
understood againist the perspective of contemporary Indian history—ifs 
mounting social ills, class structure, economic backwardness.of teemin; 
millions and their political isolation and finally, the dominant and the’ ‘only, 
ruling party’s lethargy and physical inadequacies to adjust its politics and 
action to the situations obtaining in the country. According to the 
naxalite analysis India is a semi-colonial and semi-feudal set-up and the 
administration represents the interest of the Indian feudal princes, big 
landlords and bureaucratic—compradore capitalists. The Naxalite views 
of the Parliament as ‘Pigsty’ to quote Lenin, and their faith in the total 
boycott of participation in parliamentary institutions, and their belief in 
the armed struggle as the only alternative to parliamentary election to 
serve the cause of true liberation, are the products of various complex and 
interacting factors. Communist movement never strikes firm root in 
Indian Political life. Though Marxian ideology sometimes colours the 
social outlook of some of the leaders who contributed to the shaping of 
Indian national movement of freedom. Because of its extraterritorial 
moorings, Indian traditional way of looking at things did not accept it as 
a guide to action. Naxalism is the direct outcome of its application in 
India. The Communist Party of India, since the withdrawal of Telangana 
armed Revolt in the fifties, though beset with ‘rightist.’ ‘leftist? and 
‘centrist’ factions pursued Soviet line of actions and accommodated the 
principles viz. peaceful coexistence, peaceful transition to socialism and 
. peaceful competition. With the growth of ideological differences between 
Russia and China, a split in International Communist movement took 
place. Tae Communist Party of India was undergoing a severe strain ` 
since Chinese invasion in the country. In 1964 the Communist party was 
permanently split into CPI and CPI(M). Since then despite their ideo- 
logical similarity they pursued different tactical lines, but none of them 
discarded participation in parliamentary institutions. Herein lies the seed 
of discord. Participation in Parliamentary election was not very happy 
on the part of the Communist party’since the first general election of the 
country in terms af the gains—both ideologically and materially. 

The fourth general election of the country brought about unexpected 
result for the ruling party. It lost majority in-more than half of the Statés 
‘and after the Congress split the ruling party in the centre also survived on 
a precarious balance. This was evidently a political symptom of the 
social and economic malaise which had plagued the nation for nearly two 
decades. Against this backdrop a splinter group of the CPI(M) came out 
to form a ‘true Marxist Leninist Party’ with a programme of immediate 
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Revolution. The leftist parties also were not able to deliver goods they promis- 
sed because of their self-séeking activities and inter party jealousies and clashes. 





ve mi 
“The theoretical formulations of the Naxalite thought centre round 
among others, the following main propositions : - 


(1) it is a fight against the revisionist and the social imperialist and 
can be carried on, along the line of the thought of Mao Tse tung. 

(2) the peasants shouid fight for the state power, 

(3) they should rely on weapons, in the first phase, made by themselves, 

(4) rural Guerrila actions.should be started encircling cities, 

(5) initially there is no need of mass organisations as they cannot 
organise agrarian revolution, 

(6) to form action squad to annihilate class enemies, 

(7) the action squads should be made independent of party com- 
mittees if necessary, and free to execute their action, and 

(8) finally as situation is sufficiently ripe, once the revolution is 
started it would spread like fire. 


The choice of methods to carry Revolution corresponded to the Naxalite 
analysis of Indian situations. They pursuaded themselves to believe that 
India was not really free. According to the programe of CPI(ML) 
adopted in May, 1970, “During these years of the sham independence 
the big compradore bureaucrat bourgeois and big landlord ruling classés 
have been ‘serving their imperialist masters quite faithfully.” These 
jackeys of imperialism, while preserving the old British imperialist 
exploitation, have also brought the U.S. imperialist and Soviet socialist 
imperialist exploiters to fleece our country”. “They have mortgaged 
our country to the imperialist powers.” This meant perpetuation of the 
rule of feaudalism and encouraging the growth of compradore—bureau- 
cratic capitalism. This therefore determined the stage of Revolution. 
The path of India’s true liberation was then the path of people’s war. - 
“Guerrilla warefare is the only way to mobilise and apply the entire 
strength of the people against the enemy.” “The révolutionary war is 
the war of the masses.” : 

pants Judging by the result in concrete terms the Naxalite movement 
‘is abortive, and it is bound to be so in view of the fact that Indian masses 
felt alienated and the movement did not gain such a proportion as to 
deal a blow to the military machine of the state. It was even unequal 
to the task of disturbing the existing political structure. 

C. R —5 
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If we look back into the history of Indian Political thought it would: : 
not be unnatural for us to conclude that extremism in politics is not new, 


But the peculiarity is that the man who began by resorting to violénce © oo 


ended by accepting non-violence as a guide to action. Indian political 
thought has been raised to a higher level by the permeating influence of 
non-violent Indian philosophy of life. It has accepted all in its embrace 
and in the process works out a synthesis which is peculiar to its own. 
Indian political thought has come into contact with west and east but 
has never lost its identity. The process, which began with Raja 
Rammohun and continues throughout Indian Nationalist: movement from 
Terrorism to the first Revolution waged by Subhas Bose, persists still. 
` Indian way abhors, as it were, to imitate any model. It is obvious 
therefore that to curve out any new course the choice of methods should 
be in conformity with the traditional way of Indian life. This is botha 
source of strength and weakness, weakness because it prevents any ready 
made even if it suits, to brush off the growing ills of its socio-cultural 
process. - 

The Naxalite analysis of Indian system was not quite correct arid 
their comparison of Indian situation with that of pre-war China was 
coloured: Secondly Revolution is not a ready made and cannot be 


‘imported ; it is a process and the choice of methods always changes ` 


corresponding to the evolving situations. This is borne out by the facts of 
Chinese, Vietnamese and Cuban Revolutions. Throughout the course of 
events which matters most is experience and this is what the Indian Naxa- ` 
lite suffered from. But despite their failure and consequent liquidation 
their detection of social and economic ills are. no figment of imagination 
though their sense of ill timing the Revolution puts them into the 
cloak of utter utopians in contemporary history. Perhaps in their hasti- 
ness they have made themselves objects of derision and the term Naxalism 
a ‘debased political coinage’. But it was a form of genuine expression of 
discontent of a new generation of thé young. It has made an indelible 
imprint in contemporary socio-political thought of the country and influenced 
the recent orientation of the political process. 


* About the author: Prof. Amiya Chaudhury teacher Polit’cal Science in Howrah 
Girls College. 





THE SAGA OF BANDE MATARAM 
The Song of the Century 
AMLESH BHATTACHARYA 





It-was a story of 1875. 

One sullen evening Bankim was seated in his Bangadarsan Patrika 
office. He was then the editor of the paper. The rattling sound of the 
printing press made the evening air heavy. Bankim was thoughtful in 
his chair. 

The Press Manager entered, “Sir, some more matter is required”. 

Bankim was little encumbered. He had no printable matter for 
the time. So he groped into, the drawers and files where some spiked 
matters and unfinished manuscripts were lying. He picked up a sheet 
of paper, glanced through it. It was a song composed by him. This 
song was a prayer hymn of his lonely heart, soft in tears with a tune 
of Mallar. 

Bankim again read it through. He demmurred. No, it should not 
be printed. This was his personal words of adoration, -a lonely worship 
to the Mother, it would not do to put it before the public eye. _ 

But the Pressman was still standing. He had to give him something, 
So Bankim reluctantly gave him the paper, “Get it composed”. l 

The man left the room. He did not know what flame he carried 
in his hand. It was a thunder-shaft in a white sheet of paper, a great 
Mantra, a bramhagni. 

Next day Bangadarsan appeared with the song. Strange it was, 
nobody noticed it. The whole country was then immersed in a dolorous 
torpor. Could the sleeping country be stirred from its massive trance 

_of darkness ?... 3 l i 

It was a busy drawing room filled with flamboyant talks and laughters. 
The famed poets and writers were all present there, tey were Rajkrishna 
Mukhopadhyaya, Chandranath Basu, Navin Chandra Sen and others, 
exchanging jokes and quips, wits and humours, someone referred to 
Bankimchandra’s song “Bande Mataram”. 

Navin Sen retorted, “You see, it is all good, but the whole thing is 
spoilt in a poteourri of half-Bengali and half-Sanskrit. It reminds me of 
Govinda Adhikari’s jatra-song. People does not like it”. 
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Bankim was really hurt. He could not expect such a naive comment ` 
from a poet like Navin Sen. Bankim quietly answered,” “All right Navin’: 

“if you don’t like, don’t read: My heart liked it so I wrote. AmI nę 
to write what I feel? Or should I only cater to the fancied liking’: of: 
the common people ? - 


It was Bankim’s private agony he suffered silently all his life; that 
the people did not readily receive his son “Bande Mataram”. ` Even once 
he expressed his feeling in ‘a letter-to his friend Kaliprasanna Ghosh, said, 
- “What purpose had it been served in my writing Ananda Math, or for 
the matter, in your writing essay on it? This envious self-complacent 
nation has no future; let us rather sing a song hailing our palate and 
gustatoriness, say, Bande ‘Udarang’. 2 a 7 


y 







~ Though Bankim was sorry for the cynical indifference of the -péople ` 
of, the time, yet he had a settled faith. Even in deathbed he confided to 
_his daughter, “One day you will see, some thirty years after, this “Bande 
- Mataram” will stir the whole nation from the depth of its heart”. ‘ 
But where from Bankim got this conviction? -What gave him such | 
. Strength to voice this future truth? — i. 
Because the great inspiration which impelled him, the higher force 
- -that unsealed the truth before his.eyes, were.a prophetic moment eternal — 
and divine. Bankim could not forget that experience in life.. Perhaps 
no such moment of unique creative inspiration had ever visited his life, 


-It.was Durga Puja. _ 

- The hour of Mahastami night. __ 

Bankim and his elder Sanjiv Chandra were seated in | the Puja 
Mandap (temple courtyard), -A Kirtan singer was singing Balaram 
.Das’s song. sO : 

What mystic touch was there in that song? . What magic charm 
` was in the tune ? But-Bankim’s heart was in a state of highly charged. 
spiritual mood. He was deeply absorbed. A celestial delight suffused 
his. being and opéned the mystic door of realisation. He passed the _ 
whole night in ecstasy. Bankim-later wrote his feeling in these telling - 
lines: “When I first heard the song I dreamt to soar like’ a bird in-the 
blue welking, my mind aspired for that magnificient poet-creator, the 
` jutanist of the lute, to sing that melody from on high above the sphere 
~> over the clouds, soundless, sightless, from where the earth isa misiy - 
~ dream, to sing with that marvelous song with that lute HPIY, i 
- which never did I forget, never shall 1”. i : 
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Was it possible to forget that fated moment of souls awakening 
_Sacramented with tears ? - . . 


The day before, it was the night of Mahasaptami. 

Bankim saw the image in his vision : 

“I saw a vision—Time with a tumult floated over the horizon and I 
was wafting in a raft on a mad-rush—eternal, dark, storm-tossed, waves 
surging over waves, millions of stars setting and drinting ; alone I was 
there as a motherless child, bewailing-helplessly, “Mother, O Mother! I 
had come in the Time to find out my mother. Where was my mother ? 
Where is she? Where wert thou in that desolate sea of Time ? Suddenly 
a divine diapason filled: my ears, a red-hued light of Dawn broke through 
the horizon, touched with a cool murmuring air, and on that billowing 
waters I saw from afar the golden image of the Goddess of Mahasaptami, 
afloating, illuminating, smiling radiantly. Wasshe my mother? Yes, it 
was she. At once I recognised, this was my mother-land, formed in clay, 
adorned with jewels and pearls, but for the moment submerged in Time ; 
ten hands—ten sides—spead over the ten corners of the earth, those hands 
with many weapons of power ; vanquished enemy was under her feet, her 
feet rested upon the maned lion that was fighting against the demon 
adversity ! 

That image could not be seen for the time nor even in times after— 
We would not have a glimpse of it until we crossed the limit of the aeons— 
but one day we would see her, her symbolic ten hands indicating the ten 
corners of the universe, strong in arms, oppressor of the foemen, riding 
on the lion power, There were Lakshmi—the symbol of fortune at her 
right, Vani, the symbol. of knowledge and spiritual wisdom at her left. 
Kartikeya, the prowess, Ganesh, the giver of perfection in works, in that 
eternal flow of Time I saw the golden image of Mother Bengal’”.* 


This experience Bankim wrote of in his Pseudo-name Kamalakanta. 
His Durga, the Saviour of the oppressed, rider of the leonial power, 
was to him, all-benevolent all accomplisher. Mahasakti—his motherland. 
Country and the mother were same to him. He who could not worship 
his country was a motherless child, and Bankim said, “The motherless 
has no country”. i 


Bankim again wrote, “O come, Don’t fear the darkness. Let us 
carry home that golden image.: What fear? No matter, if we drown. 
What purpose the motherless has of his life? In sucha tumult of the 
soul, one day in his house at Kanthalpara. sitting in his drawing room 
Bankim composed the hymn of worship for his motherland. The 
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: Manager of Bangadarshan Press saw, rit to Somnpaee the song. And 
-he told Lalit Kumar Mitra ; Purna Chandra Chattopadhyaya, ‘the younger 
“brother of Bankim, also narrated the incident in his book., - 3 







ante ae por way, “Bande Mataram” was ‘first published i in Bangadarshah ~ i 
‘but it passed unnoticed: It was natural. All great things of life are ' 
aécomplished ‘unceremoniously. without any eclat; But still, as morning 
birds: "in their chirping ‘notes ‘welcome the coming light, so’ 
-also some wakeful — hands trim the wicks ‘of the lamp to welcome 
: the future. i i 


e 


Jadu Bhatta, ihe: famous singer; somehow felt and heard the Skea: 
music, the oceanic surge in the song. Jadu Bhatta first set the song to 
- tune, the Raga was Mallar, T an, Kawali. ; 


i " Many ` years after Ananda Math was published (in 1882). The 
novel was actually the form and frame of the etherial song “Bande 
Mataram”. The song became a little more well known after the publica- 
tion. of Ananda Math. And perhaps Jadu Bhatta’s voice fascinated 
the people in their acceptance of the song before the publication of 
Ananda Math. The song was partly quoted in Balak Patrika in 1882 
(Jyaistha, 1292) with a comment that it was a famous one. Though - 
the tune mentioned there was different from that of Jadu Bhatta’s ; 
Srimati Pratibha Devi described it as Ragini: Desh, Tall Kawali; 
the same could be found in Sarala Debis Satagan. Balendra Nath 
Tagore was so inspired that he later wrote in Balak and in Bharati< 
(in 1887) : . : 
. “With the strength of their heart, religion and literature the 
Bengalee will hoist the banner of victory over the world and under the 
glory of that victory the Bengalee will sing in their own tune their own 
song Bande Mataram”. À 


It was an oracle. As a matter of fact, India as a nation for the 

first time realised in their devotion and worship their mother-land as a 

‘living and inspirihg deity. As if, the child for the first time uttered the 
word ‘mother’. f l 


Beneath the waning moon in the lonely forest at night hearing the- 
first foot of the enchanted song Bhabananda asked “Rich with the. 
hurrying streams, bright with the orchard gleams, cool with the winds of- 
delight’, Who is the Mother ?” 4 


Bhabananda went on singing without answer— 
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5 “Glory of moonlight dreams , 
op i over the beaches and lordly streams ; 
a clad in thy blossoming trees, 
Mother, giver of ease, . 
laughing low and sweet ! 
Mother, I kiss thy feet, 
speaker sweet and low ! 
Mother, to thee I bow.” 


Mahendra interrupted, “This is the country, it is not the Mother”. 
_ In reply what Bhabananda said was the outcry of the dreams of the 
twentieth century, it was the blazing thunder cry of spiritual India.” 


Bhabananda replied, “We recognise no other Mother. ‘Mother 
and Motherland is more than heaven itself’. We say the motherland is - 
our mother. We have neither mother nor father nor brother nor friend, 


nor wife nor son, nor house nor home. We have her alone, the richly- 


watered, richly fruited, cool with delightful winds, rich with harvests—” 
Then Mahendra understood and said, “Sing it again”. 
Bhabanana started singing once more : 


Mother, I bow to Thee! . 

Rich with thy hurrying streams 
Bright with thy orchard gleams, 

Cool with thy winds of delight, 

Dark fields waving, Mother of might, 
Mother free. 


Glory of moonlight dreams, 

Over thy branches and lordly streams, 

Glad in thy blossoming trees, oa 
Mother, giver of ease, f 


Laughing low and sweet ! 

Mother, I kiss thy feet, ` 

Speaker sweet and low! 

Mother to thee I bow. 

Who hath said thou art weak in thy lands, ` 


When the swords flash out in twice seventy million hands_ 
And seventy million voices roar, 
Thy dreadful name from shore to shore ? 
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With many strengths who art mighty and stored 
To Thee I call, Mother and Lord! 
Thou who savest, arise and save ! ee 


To her I cry who ever her foemen drave 
Back from plain and sea 

And shook herself free. 

Thou art wisdom, Thou art law, 


Thou our heart, our soul, our breath, 
Thou the love divine, the awe 

In our hearts that conquers death. 
Thine the srength that nerves the arm, 
Thine the beauty, thine the charm. 
Every image made divine i 

In our temples is but Thine. 


Thou art Durga, Lady and Queen, . 
With het hands that strike and her swords of sheen, 
Thou art Lakshmi lotus-throned, 

Pure and perfect without peer, 

Mother, lend thine ear. - 


Rich with thy hurrying streams, 

Bright with thy orchard gleams, 

Dark of hue, 0 candid-fair, i 

In thy soul, with jewelled hair 

And thy glorious smile divine, 

Loveliest of all earthly lands, - > z 
Showering wealth from well-stored. hands ! 


Mother mother mine ! 
Mother sweet, I bow to thee, Mother great and free ! 


` ( Translated by Sri Aurobindo ) 


Mahendra saw the robber shedding tears as he sang. In wonder 
he asked, “Who are you” ? i l N 

Bhabananda replied, “We are the. children”. As ifthe Twentieth 
Century India suddenly becoming self-concious declared emphatically, 
“We are the children”. The pent up feeling and energy of the country 
so long suppressed by the alien rule had at last released into a mighty 
song—a mantra of the people’s love for the country. 
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The then Viceroy Lord Ronaldsay had rightly remarked about 
the song as “a parable of patriotism’. It electrified the nerves of the 
nation as Rouget de Lisle’s “La Marsail’’ did for France. 


Often Ananda Math was described as an epic, the story was nothing 

" but a ringing and extended melody of the song “Bande Mataram”. It 
was also Bankim’s soul-song as it were. When he had time, he used to 
hum the tune of Jaydeva. ` When he started writing Ananda Math, he 
was a Deputy Magistrate at Hoogly, his neighbour Kshetranath 
Mukherjee, who was also a Deputy, used to come every evening to his 
house. Kshetra Babu was a good musician and a lover of literature. 
They. used to pass evenings making music. It was a common sight to 
behold Kshetra Babu sitting with a big harmonium, playing it, and giving - 
a song tune. 


What song ?- 


Tt was his fondest song “Bande Mataram”. The song was winging 
in etherial Mallar, while Bankim was making slight change of words here 
and there to fit in with the tune. We have an interesting description of 
those evening sittings in Akshoy Kumar Dutta’s Bankimchandra 
(Page 32-33). 

Another favourite song of his ways of Joydev’s, which he extensively 
used in Ananda Math as a regular victory-cry of the Sannyasis. Like 
“Bande Mataram” that song had also a deep emotional association with 
him. Bankim’s younger brother Purna Chandra Chatterjee has described 
it very beautifully in his book Bankim Prasanga. (Page 39-40). 

“Another song was very dearto him. In his childhood he was 


influenced with it and later he too influenced the Sannyasis (of Ananda 
Math) with that song. Ina late December night, he first heard it...One 
Vaisnava singer was with his cymbals singing the song on the street. I 
was then awake. Who was singing so beautifully in such a late night ? 
I called my elder. He opened the window, the song then become more 
audible, “Hare Murare Madhukaitabhare Gopala ‘Govinda Mukunda 
Saure”. The Vaisnav singer went on singing on to the temple side. 
Bankim then closed the window, humming the song “Hare Murare 
Madhukaitabhare’’. ° 


. Though “Bande Mataram” was first published in 1875 and later 
included in Ananda Math in 1882, it was not so popular, far less to 

. become a national cry ; as it was evident, in 1883 when there was a move- 
ment in Bengal against the Ibert Bill and a student movement against the 


arrest of Surendra Nath Banerjee, we heard nota single cry of “Bande 
C. R.—6 . i 
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Mataram”. Thoghin 1886 in the Congress Session at Calcutta “Bande 
Mataram” was sung and its echo was heard i in the poem of Hemchandra’s 
“Rakhibandhan”— : AR 
* Allin a sweet melody 
sung Bande Mataram 
richly watered, richly fruited 
cool with the winds of south 
The Mother, giver of boons, giver of bliss ! 


i” 
fe 


"In the year 1894, after Bankimchandra’s death, Tagore himself sung 
“Bande Mataram” in his melifluous voice in Calcutta’ Congress Session. 
- Yet the song could not become the reviving mantra of the nation. It was, 
as it were, waiting for an auspicious hour. ‘ 


t 


‘Nine long years passed. 
_ Bankim gave the vision, uttered the mantra but perhaps, life was not 
given to it, the vivifying power was not infused in it. The pedestal was 
„ready but the sacrificial fire was not lit. As if the country was awaiting 
for a perfect initiator whose inspiring touch could instil a power and living 
force to the mantra. o oge 


So came Sri Aurobindo the soul-and voice-incarnate of India and 
declared that ‘Bande’ Mataram” was not merely a song, it was the life- 
breath of the nation, not only of Bengal, nor even of India, It was the 
breath of God “the chorus of Asiatic liberty”...“‘the religion of patrio- 
tism”. 

7 August, 1905. 


There was a student gathering at College Square; -large procession f 
were surging towards Town Hall: A meeting was called in protest again- 
st the partition of Bengal. The thundering cry of “Bande Mataram” rent - 
the air. The meeting started with the song “Bande Mataram”. Andon. 
that day, for the first. time, in the voice of millions it became the national 
‘mantra. That was the hour of awakeing. Sri Aurobindo himself wrote, 
“It isthirty two years ago that Bankim wrote his great song and few listened, 
but in a sudden movement of awakening from long delusion the people of 
Bengal looked round for the truth and ina fated moment somebody sang 

> Bande Mataram. The mantra had been given and in a single day a whole 
`~. pepole.had been converted to the religion of patriorism”. 


_ Since that day “Bande Mataram” became the mighty war-cry of the 
nation. And with it Sri Aurobindo bade the country to leave the canire 
method of agitation for the leonine, and he gave.in the twice seventy 
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million hands not the begging bowls but the “swords of sheen”. He 
described “Bande Mataram” as the gospel of fearless strength and force. 


> “Bande Mataram” was the sounding conch of Krishna—the Puncha- 
jannya of Kurukshetra, and befittingly it was also the name of the news- 
paper edited by Sri Aurobindo, which was the fighting organ of the natio- 
nal movement. And therefore, as Tagore said, Bande Mataram was “the 
spirit of Swadéshi”—Swadeshi atma. i 

14 April, 1906 

Congress Session at Barisal. 

National leaders from Calcutta were coming by launch, waiting 
crowds on the river bank were to receive them with full throated 
shouts of “Bande Mataram”. To the British it was war-cry. Being afraid 
and alarmed the imperialists passed a law forbidding singing Bande Mata- 
ram. frenzied fury the police lathi-charged and stampeded the confe- 
rence. But they failed to silence the cry “Bande Mataram”. The whole 
india had become a mighty power holding the multitudinous strength. The 
alien imperial power was no match for it. Even the teenaged boy Chitta- 
ranjan, the son of Manoranjan Guhathakurta, in the pandemonium of 
Barisal conference, raising. his clenched first in the air shouted “Bande- 
Mataram” and he did not stop even when a number of swinging police ` 
battons fell upon his head ; the boy tumbled down on the ground, profu- 
sely bleeding, but he continucd to utter the slogan “Bande Mataram” 
nonchalantly. Later he told his father, “I did not stop shouting Bande 
Mataram, father, they hit me on my head but could not silence me”. 


This was not only in Barisal, nor was it a single case of Chittaranjan, 
everywhere in the country, in schools and colleges, in streets and 
market places, in courts and courtyards, everywhere there was a single - 
cry “Bande Mataram’’—Bengal, Punjab, Maharastra, Madras, all the 
four corners of the country were threaded together with a shoft silken 
thread of that enchanted song. The Tamil poet Subrahmaniam Bharati 
composed a patriotic song in Tamil based on Bande Mataram, it was so 
inspiring that even the moderate leader V. Krishnaswami Aiyer distributed 
ten thousand copies of that song in the south. ` 

“Sri Aurobindo in his Bande Mataram Daily on 16 April, 1907 for 
the first time felicitated the song'openly as “the great song which has 
become the national anthem of United India”. ny, - 

‘The fire of Bande Mataram even stormed over England and there 
were heated discussions in the columns of British newspapers. 

What was it about ? l 
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What was the song that created so much disturbance in India ? 


Dr. G. A. Griarson in The Times on 12 Sept. 1906 gave a ludicrous 
explanation. He wrote that the concept of motherland was unknown 
to the Hindus of India. Probably Bankim eee the idea from 
the West. : 


How silly ! As if the Indians had no country, had no mother of 
their own. Griarson further said that the Hindus had a dangerous 
goddess Kali, the killer and destroyer, whom they worshipped ` with 
“Bande Mataram” to kill the British. 


` To this Sir Henry Cotton wrote in his feply next oly in The Times T 


(13 Sept. 1906) that Bande Mataram was actually a song of worship to 
the Motherland. Bengal was symbolised in the song as the Mother. 
There was nothing ill against the British. And in support of his conten- 
tion Sri Henry Cotton quoted an English translation of “Bande Mataram” 
by W. H. Lee. T 

“Bande Mataram” was then the only topic of discussion among the 
_ elite of England. G. D. Anderson wrote in The Times (24 Sept. 1906) 
that though the song was directly addressed to Bengal it was indirectly 
meant for Kali. And the most-dangerous portion of the song was, 
accordingly to Anderson, the following tenth eleventh and twelveth lines— 


Terible with the clamorous shout of seventy million throats, 
and the sharpness of swords raised in twice seventy 

million heads, 
‘Who sayeth to thee, Mother, that thou art weak ? 


These 3 lines could become a dangerous portent in their use,' said 
Anderson, by the “unscrupulous agitators of Indian demagogues.”’ 


The cry of “Bande Mataram” that had first rent the air at Calcutta 
Town Hall on 7 August never ceased since then and ‘gradually it created 
a “nerve of fire” for the whole of India. 

Satish Chandra proclaimed in his Dawn: 

“There is no Bengalee whose heart does not move by these 
two magic words...... the whole firmanent of the country is | 
vibrating with Bande Mataram, all the lanes and bye lanes of 
Calcutta, all the nooks and corners of the country are 
resounding with these two sacred words. It has stirred the 
depth of the country”. i 


On 29 January at Amarabati in Bombay, Sri Aurobindo delivered 
an inspiring speech on Bande Mataram. He said Bande Mataram was 
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not only a song, it was a mantra of ‘the nation ; like individual every 
nation had a triple-form of existence—the gross, the subtle, the causal. ` 
The truth of one’s soul-existence. was stronger than. his physical. ` Only 
the Seer, the Rishi could see the Soul-truth ; Bankim was such a Yogi or 
Rishi of India, who Jad not only seen the inner truth but also had given 
a mantra of it, that mantra was Bande Mataram. 


Two months. after 7 August a society was formed in Calcutta, it was 
called “Bande Mataram Sampradaya”. It was perhaps unique in the 
world to form a society ona song. President of this Society was Kumar 
Manmatha Nath Roy. Suresh Chandra Samajpati was its Secretary. 
Treasurer was Amritalal Mitra Bahadur. The sole aim of this Society 
was to popularise “Bande Mataram” among the people, Every Sunday 
morning members used to march through the streets-singing that wonder- 
fulsong. Rabindra Nath Tagore once joined that procession. Dwijendra 
Lal Roy also used to participate. 


This song ‘was then the delight of delights, the love of all love, of 
the people. It excited many poets to indulge in a revel of poems singing 
the glory of it. 


Jogendra Nath Vidyabhusan, a Deputy Magistrate of Jessore, wrote 
a biography of Garibaldi, in its introduction Jogendranath exhorted, ` 
“O Come, do not tarry. The time is up! Rending the sky sing Bande 
Mataram to usher a new age in India—the love for the country and the 
love for the God will flow in confluence !!”’ 
December 1905. 
. Congress Session at Varanasi. 


The conference was attended by both’sides of moderate and extre- 
mist delegates, Gokhale was the president. Sister Nivedita was also 
present there expressly as a special representative of The Statesman to 
cover the conference. Actually her function was to seek a reconciliation 
between the moderates and the extremists group. Gokhale was the 
moderate leader and Nivedita had some influence upon him, and as a 
matter of fact, she had drafted the presidential speech of Gokhale wherein. 
she tried to make it acceptable to the moderates the major policies of 
the extremist side, which included boycott of British goods, . and the 
demand that Congress should adopt the resolutions approved by the 


majority of the delegates. Somehow an understanding between the two 
sides were made. j 


The Congress Session commenced. 
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Sarala Devi was present, secing her the delegates all in a voice 
wanted her to sing “Bande Mataram”. __ l 

It put Gokhale in an anxiety. Bande Mataram was an incendiary. 
The Government had proscribed the song: To start the session with the 
song was to invite trouble for the Congress, he thought and hesitated. 


But the ceegates were equally determined. They insisted that 
Government had proscribed Bande Mataram only in Bengal, not ‘in 
Varanasi, so there was no legal bar if the conference commenced with it. 
So Gokhale could not but agree. He then passed a chit to Sarala’ Devi 
requesting her to sing only the first one or two stanzas. 


Sarala Devi approached on the dais, sang only two stanzas and 
abruptly stopped. 


The delegates at once become impatient and silat. they began . 
shouting “Please sing the whole song, don’t stop, please, please.” 


Sarala Devi again started singing. The gathering was spell-bound. 


Thus Bande Mataram had become spontaneously the national anthem 
of the country without any delibration, consultation or any formal 
resolution. Wherever there aross any occasion to speak for the country 
“Bande Mataram” was a must. Against police battons, against thrusting 
bayonetts or firing rifles, the unarmed Indians fearlessly replied with these 
two mighty words “Bande Mataram”. In Cellular Jail of Andaman, in 
Mandalay of Burma, in Hizli, Buxer, Peshwar—the stone-walls of the 
prisons were shaken with the thundering shouts of “Bande Mataram”’. 


Though the tune was not always same, in different times the different 
portion of the song was sung, but still in all times in all places the will 
behind was one, the courage the conviction was one—terrible in clamorous 
shouts of million throats. f Di 


, Therefore the National Congress formed a Sub-Committee to : make 
‘in an uniform National Song in tune and text. Sri Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Subhas Chandra were members of that Sub-Committee. 


Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose received a letter of query from 
Subhas Chandra, could Bande Mataram be a National Song? Jagadish 
Chandra replied: “The children cannot distingush their mother from 
motherland by whose beneficience they are born and brought up. The 
chanting name of the Motherland has come out spontaneously from the 
heart of the people and vibrated all over India. Because this cry is the 
cry of the inner life of India. l i 
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On 28 October 1937 Congress Session was held at Calcutta. A 
resolution: was ‘passed by the Congress as follows :— 


“Taking all things- into consideration, erge the Com- 
mittee recommended that wherever the “Bande Mataram” 
is ‘sung “at national gatherings only the first two stanzas 
should be sung, with perfect freedom to the organisers to 
- sing any other song of an unobjectionable character, in 
addition to or in place of the ‘Bande Mataram’ song”. 


This proposal of the working committee was unanimously accepted 
by the Congress. No other songin place of or in addition to “Bande 
Mataram” was then considered. 


The question arose much later. After Independence a necessity was 
felt for the army and the Indian Foreign Service for a song to be played 
in orchestra. 


But who could decide it? The India Government could not. Only 
the Constituent Assembly was the authority to recommend a National 
Song. But by that time “Göd save the King” could not be played in 
our army orchestra. Besides, in 1947 United Nation General Assembly 
was held in New York. India was a member and she was to play on 
band her national song. At that time Indian. representatives had with 
them only a record of ‘Jana-Gana-Mana’. There was no record of 
“Bande Mataram” at that time. When the record of ‘Jana-Gana-Mana’ 
was played in the U.N.O., Assembly music experts of many nations of 
the world highly appreciated and recommended the song. The perform- 
ance was recorded and sent to India. Since then the army in their march 
past and foreign offices in their need used to play that tune. This matter 
was discussed in the Indian Parliment. The Prime Minister, Sri Jawaharlal 
Nehru made a speech in the Parliament in reply to a question of Sri 
V. C. Keshabrao. The Prime Minister said, “Apart from the general 
appreciation with which this tune (Jana-Gana-Mana) was received, there 
was at the time not much choice for us, as there was no proper musical 
rendering available to us of any other national song which we could 
send abroad”. 


Moreover, the tune of ‘Jana-Gana-Mana’ was easier to play in 
orchastra, therefore, it was considered that there should be two national 
songs: One would be a national song i.e. “Bande Mataram”, and the 
other national anthem i.e. ‘Jana-Gana-Mana’, the former for singing and 
the latter for playing in orchestra. l 
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Jawaharlal Nehru further said, “‘Bande Mataram’ should continue 
to be the national song par excellence in India, the National Anthem tune’ 
should be that of Jana-Gana-Mana’. The wording of ‘Jana-Gana-Mana’ 
is to be suitably altered to fit in with the existing circumstances,” “The 

-Prime Minister further said, “Bande Mataram is obviously and indisput- 
ably the premier national song of India, with great historical tradition-. 
and intimately connected with our struggle for freedom. That position 
it is bound to retain and no other song can displace it.” 


“Bande Mataram” was the symbol-vision of Mother iidiasihe 
mother who held trenchant steel in her twice thirty million hands—which 
inspired the unerring vision of India’s soul—strength that must be at the 
back of our existence. We needed a voice, we needed strength, dignity, 
and soft beauty in our self-expression. 


Bankim in his immortal song divined our need and was inspired. ` 


to meet it, he gave us a means by which the soul of India could express 
itself to itself. “The Mother had revealed herself”. > ; 


* Mr. Amalesh Bhattacharyya isan Ashramite of Pondicherry, now staying at 
Calcutta, He is a Poet (his poem printed separetely here) and a prulific 
writer on schulurly theme. . 


THE IDEA OF PERSONAL FREEDOM 
SANTI LAL MUKHERJEE 


“Contentment under oppression, or bliss in ignorance, can in no 
circumstances,be equated with true freedom.” K. J. Mcadam. 


Most words which stand for quality are found to be both emotive 
and porous in’ nature. Being porous they always evolve in their mean. 
ings. Necessarily, with every age they carry new and, sometimes, expan- 
ding meanings!. But people are not always conscious of the evolution. 
(Perhaps knowledgable men agree with Lord Acton that ‘few discoveries 
are more irritating than those which expose the pedigree of ideas’ .) Yet, 
because they are emotive words, they are glibly repeated in daily speech. 
Such a word is ‘liberty’ or ‘freedom,’ which terms are virtually inter- 
changeable in English usage (although the word ‘liberty’ tends to be used 
more in legal and political context, and ‘freedom’ ‘in political and more 
general ones’)?. 


Now, analysed our proposition stands. thus : ‘liberty’ or ‘freedom’ 
is a word which stands for quality : it is an emotive and a porous word ; 
and becuse of this nature it has undergone considerable evolution in its 
meaning transcending the awareness of the people. 


Inded, the word liberty or freedom implies some diiality as terms 
like happiness, goodness, self-realisation, salvation, nature, truth and 
Absolute do., It is, like these words again, an emotive and a porous word 
too—‘so porous that there is little interpretation that it seems able to 
resist? It is not unthinkable, therefore, that the word should have been 
used in more than 200 senses. Montesquieu was absolutely right when 
he declared that no other word than liberty had been used.in so many 
different senses and has aroused -so much os emotion.* Take, for 
example, Byron’s : 


“Yet freedom, yet Thy banner torn but flying, 
Streams like the thunder-storm against the wind.” 


Or take again Patric Henry’s: “Give me liberty or give me death.” 


Emotions apart many thinkers have sought to find hidden corres- 
pondences between liberty and other terms which do not always belong 
to the same conceptual system. As a result, sometimes freedom is found 


standing alone, and at others standing in close relationship with other 
C.R.—7 
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qualities like equality, fraternity, unity, justice, goodness, happiness, etc. 
Not even this. Freedom is sometimes identified too mith some of these 
qualities. Vivekananda, for: example, equated freedom with self- 
realisation, salvation, Truth and harmony, and ina host of writers it is 
at least equated with equality.” 


They assert that there should bean atmosphere in which the in- 
dividual can seek to his best self, and such an atmosphere is created and 
maintained by a system of equal opportunities. And when such a 
system of equal opportunities as then obtains, the path is paved for 
fraternity which, in our days, is called by the prosaic name of ‘ cooper a- 
tion’. 


_From fraternity to unity is but a step. Though it is not included 
in the slogan of the French revolutionaries, long before them Marcus 
Aurelius could well conceive of a single ‘City of Zeus’, and look upon 
himself ‘not as a member of the city-state but as member of one universal 
community’®. Certainly this is not so much harping on the principle of 
solidarity or co-operation as emphasising the ideal of unity. 


This association of liberty and the ideals of equality, fraternity and 
unity is largely attributable to their common root...origin of all of which 
can be tracedto the Stoic conception of ‘Justice’ or their canon of 
‘living in agreement with Nature’. By Nature, the Stoics understood 
‘that ruling principle which is Reason and God’. Living in agreement 
with Nature’, therefore, implied shaping one’s own life into God-intended, 
natural from®. And in this endeavour human reason should be the sole 
guide. Thus it was at once rational life and ‘life divine’. 


In his rational and divine- life the individual equality and solidarity 
with his fellowmen, and proceeding a step further, conceives of the ‘City 
of Zeus’ l 


This was the nature of association of the ideals before rights were 
projected into scheme of things. When it was done ethical life came to 
be founded upon the solid foundation of the ‘value and worth of indivi- 
dual personality’. . Liberty, equality and fraternity then became proce- 
dural rules for allocation of the rights. The scheme in short stood thus : 
the individual was a free agent in the enjoyment of his rights ; he had 
equal rights. with his fellowmen ; and because of it was natural for him to 
.tread the path of solidarity or co-operation. One extends one’s fraternal 
hand only when one perceives unity with others. 


Thus it is the concern for the development of the individual 
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personalit: that brought the system of rights into the scheme and made 
liberty stand in closer relatidiiship, or even identifiable, with equality and 
other qualities. =% 0. 3 C . 

Modern thinkers are of the opinion that this evolution of freedom— 
this union of liberty and equality and other ideals—has not been very 
happy fromthe standpoint of liberty itself. 

Lord Acton lamented that passion for equality had annihilated 
every hope for true liberty. In his own wards: “The finest opportunity 
ever given to the world was thrown away because passion for equality 
made vain the hope for freedom’”’.’? Ariel and Will Durant in their recently 
published ‘Lessons of History’ deride the attempt of modern philosophers 
to equate liberty with equality, nay even to correlate them. They write : 
“Nature smiles at the union of freedom and equality in our utopias. 
For freedom and equality are sworn and everlasting enemies ; when one 
prevails the other dies. Leave men free and their natural inequalities 
will multiply almost geometrically...... ” They go onto say: ‘Inequality 
is not only natural, it grows with the complexity of civilisation.” This is one 
of the lessons of history. “Every invention or discovery is made or seized by 
the exceptional individual makes the strong stronger, the weak the weaker.” 3 


Thus the union is not only theoretically unsound but useless as a 
practical proposition. It is in no way conducive to.the ‘value and worth 
of individual personality,’ rather it attenuates them,’ because, under its 
cover, the weight of the ‘qualitative mediocrity’ crushes the individual, 
It is this fear which made J. S. Mill declare: “The only freedom which 
deserves the name is that of pursuing our own good in our own way.” ? 





oF 


Libertarians hold that it is time to demand the dissolution of the 
illogical and pernicious union of liberty and equality, in particular. 


In prefacing such demand Sir Isaih Berlin asserts: “Everything is 
` what itis: liberty is liberty, not equality or fairness or justice or human 
happiness or a quite conscience...... By curtailing one’s liberty others’ 
happiness or, say, social justice can be promoted but not others’ liberty.” +0 

But by recurring denial we cannot define anything. The method just 
reminds one of the Indian mode of describing the nature of the Absolute ; 
Not that, Not that, Not that (Neti, Neti, Neti). 


” That fact is that liberty or freedom is a blanket term and, therefore, 
clear mention should be made of the context in which it is used. Confin- 
ing outselves to its political sense we may hold that it has two broad 
variables: negative and positive. In short, negative freedom is freedom 
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from, and positive freedom is freedom to... It is the negative aspect of 
political freedom which many modern libertarians lay emphasis on. For 
the recovery of true freedom, they maintain, it is of utmost importance 
to view liberty negatively—to mark out an area within which the indivi- 
dual can do ‘what he. likes.’ Being free, therefore, means ‘not being 
interfered with by others’. In this sense Lord Acton in his History of 
Freedom defines liberty as “the assurance that every man shall be protected 
in doing what he believes to be his duty against the influences of autho- 
rities, custom and opinion.” Freedom is, therefore, essentially an area of 
non-interference. And wider the area, the wider my freedom. 


Contrary to Locke’s thinking, this conception of freedom has 
nothing to do with faculty or capacity. The implication is that one just 
may operate within an area, not one can. To substitute may by canis 
to bring in social and political theory which has nothing to do with true 
freedom in political sense. ; 

’ Hobbes and Bentham conceived freedom in this negative sense, but 
for other goals, namely, security, happiness, etc, they were prepared to 
limit freedom by law.* But Locke and “Mill in England and Benjamin 
Constant and Tocqueville in France insisted on drawing a clear line 
between ‘the area of private life and that of public authority’. 


Where is the frontier to be? What should be the individual’s 
preserve ? Here the libertarians widely differ among themselves. Hobbes 
wanted the preserve to be small, while Locke and Adam Smith wanted 
it to be very large. But from Locke to Mill everyone was of the view 
that there should be a minimum area of individual freedom, if we are 
not to ‘degrade or deny our nature’. 


Thus the piea for negative liberty follows from ‘individualistic. 
conception of man’. It may be termed individual or personal freedom. 


, This personal freedom can, again, be called ‘rational freedom’!! 
without any other adjunct or epithet, because its foundation is individual 
reason. Everyone seeks his own good, and reason enables him to choose 
the right method in this pursuit. Thus in Hobbes’ theory individuals 
living in the State of Nature decided to come out of it and thereby to 
limit their personal freedom, because reason in them prompted them 
to do so. In Locke, too, the nature of the dialectics is the same, and 
in Rousseeu, though there is some advocacy of ‘compulsory rational 
freedom’, it does not differ very much. 


f “Compulsory rational freedom’ is clearly advocated by Spinoza, 
Hegel and the English idealists. Its main theme is that: freedom is 
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essential to the individual but the individual does not always know what 
it consists in. He should” therefore be, to use the famous phrase of 
Rousseau, ‘forced to be fige” ae 


Thus the distinction between ‘rational freedom’ and ‘compulsory 
rational freedom’ rests on the basic issue: whether or not to pin faith 
on man’s reason. The exponents of ‘rational freedom’ proclaim that 
we should. Its prophets are not interested in the weakness of man but 
in their strength. They hold that given to act freely, though within a 
limited area, men, as rational beings, will not run helter-skelter in their 
action ; they will rather act ‘as they ought’.t? (Incidentally this faith is 
the foundation of democracy too.) They will then certainly know that 
“my freedom of action ends where your nose begins.” 13 


If they appear to act otherwise, it should only be presumed that 
being haunted by ‘the fear of freedom’ they remain, to use Lord Acton’s 
words again, under ‘the influences of authorities and majority’. Here 
a few words on what is called ‘the fear of freedom’ will not perhaps be 
out of place. ‘Fear of freedom’ is an expression used by E. Fromm in 
connection with John Dewey’s scepticism whether people really want 
freedom.1* Fromm says: “People cannot go on bearing the burden of 
freedom from: they must try to escape from it altogether unless they 
can move from negative to positive freedom through such methods as 
authoritarianism, destructiveness or automatic conformity.’ 1” 


Now, since the individual remains under bondage—bondage of fear, 
he requires to be liberated. The method of liberation is not however, 
forcing him to be free but just removing his fear which covers his real 
nature through the diffusion of what our seers called abhih, and on which 
the prophets of democracy also Jaid so much emphasis. Thus liberated 
the individual, will act ‘as one ought’. For then he will surely recapture 
his courage and recover his abdicated personality. 


This view of liberty or of personal freedom is nothing but a restora- 
tion—restoration of Plato, especially Plato of the Republic, and can be 
defined in Sir Ernest Barker’s words as ‘‘free action of the whole man 
according to the will of the best part of his being.” 1$- Such an individual 
is law-abiding but he obeys only the ‘rightly constituted law’. Thus the 
concept is in accord with Aristotle's view of liberty too.17 One may 
even hold that it is also in accord with Sri Aurobindo’s view of. inner 
freedom which he defines as “freedom to obey the law of our own being, 
to grow to our natural self-fulfilment, to find out naturally and freely our 
harmony with our environment.” t8 
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Many modern thinkers find in this restoration—in this resurrection 
of the individual—the, final hope against -all ¿sorts of despair that are 
engulfing us. In his The ‘First and Last Freedom’ J. Krishnamurthi 
- poses the question : “‘Why is society crumbling, collapsing, as it surely 
is?” He gives the answer himself: “One of the most fundamental . 
"reasons is that the individual, you, has céased to be creative.” But he 
has hope and he clearly finds in the resurrection of man. He says that © 
‘itis “not in society, nor in system...... but in you and me.’’!® 


Thus the basic nature of thé people must be changed if freedom 
is to be a reality, hold the libertarians. 


This is nothing but a challenge to realise the. democratic ideal 
whose foundation, as has been hinted earlier, is faith in human intelligence 
and in the powers of pooled and co-operative experience.2° It is only 
when the challenge is successfully met that we shall be able to speak of 
democracy with reverence. 
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ENGELS AND THE MARXIST 
THEORY OF THE STATE 
. PARIMAL CHANDRA GHOSH 


Theories of the State, dealing with the nature of political authority 
and the conditions of political allegiance, in fact, reflect the political 
problems of the times and the classes involved in it. The nature of the 
political conflict and the position taken by the philosopher in it determined 
the conclusions to be reached and consequently the philosopher had to 
depend on a priori principlgs. and construct his theory backwards to 
invent a history of the origi ‘the state. 


Marx and Engels were not concerned either with denunciation or 
justification of political authority but with discovering its nature. They 
discarded metaphysical speculations and based themselves on history and 
its laws of development. 


Nothing would more clearly reveal the essence of the state than the 
circumstances in which it emerged. In his “Origin of the Family, ‘Private 
Property and the State’, Engels has shown that with different peoples, 
the state originates in different economic and social conditions and 
external situations. But taking human history, as a whole, the state is 
the product of society at a given stage of its development. It is an 
historical category, emerging when the division of society into antagonistic 
classes requires “a power apparently standing above society ..... whose 
purpose is to moderate the conflict and keep it within the bounds of 
“order”, and this power arising out of society, but placing itself 
above it, and increasingly separating itself from it, is the state.” 

Engels points out (Anti-Duhring) “that in primitive communities 
also, there are common interests requiring exercise of authority ; but 
since “there prevailed a certain equality in the conditions of existence, 
and for the heads of families also a kind of equality of social position, 
“such authority was and could be exercised ‘“‘under the.control of the 
community as a whole.” Engels shows how the emerence of antagonistic 
classes brings about a qualitative change in the system of managing 
public affairs, requiring the creation of a special coercive apparatus, the 
state. ~ 

The data and the facts of history on which Engels relies may not all 
have been borne out by later researches, but the general: relationship 
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‘shown between the development of society and the emergence: of the 
state is not, thereby invalidated. 


The state then represents not merely an authority for enforcement 
of rules but authority of a particular type for enforcement of social 
relations of a particular kind. It is a coercive apparatus with the help of — 
which the economically dominant class in a given society maintains; 
Consolidates or expands its power in relation to other classes and sections 
of population. 


It is political power of particular kind that constitutes the essence of 
the state. 


“Political power properly so called is merely the organised force of 
one class for oppressing another”. (Comnaist Manifesto). 


Since the term state has to be retainéd to convey the meaning of a 
particular type of authority or “political power, properly so called”, 
Engels criticises the idea of “a free peoples’ state.” For the proletariat 
also uses the state for its class domination and “as soon as it becomes 
possible to speak of freedom the state as such ceases to exist. We would, 
therefore, propose to replace the word state...by the word Gemeinwesen 
(community) a good old German word which can very well represent the 
French Commune”. (Engels’ letter to Bebel, 18-28 March. 1875). _ 


On the basis of their understanding of the nature of ‘political 
authority Marx and Engels developed the idea of proletarian dictatorship 
as a fundamental concept of socialist revolution. Engels had to carry 
on a ceaseless struggle both against the right reformist views about the 
bourgeois state as well as against the anarchists who had the pretensions 
of being “left” critics of right opportunism: It is the idea of dictator- 
ship of the proletariat that differentiates Marxism from anarchism on the 
one hand and right -opportunisnr on the other. 


Although the proletariat also uses the state for its class domination, 
the socialist state is not.a state in the full sense of the word ; for, Engels 
points out, unlike the states of previous socio-economic formations the 
proletarian state does not alienate itself from the people and essentially 
expresses the interests of the people. It follows that the state of the 
entire people is even less of a state in this sense. 


The conditions for the “withering” away of the state as are 
determined by its nature. Engels differs from the anarchists not merely 
in his view that the state is an historical necessity and the proletariat must 
also use it to “crush the organised resistance of the capitalist class.and 
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organise sociéty—anew” (Letter to Van Patten,-April 18, 1883) ; he also 
differs from them in his understanding of what it is that withers away. It 
is not the need to regulate social life in confomity with accepted social 
rules, but the need to enforce them with the help of a coercive apparatus 
that disappears. As Marx has put it in “Poverty of Philosophy”, “As it 
develops the working class will substitute for the old civil society an 
association which will exclude classes and their antagonism and there will 
be no more political power properly so called.” Inthe words of Engels, 
“administration over persons will be replaced by administration over 
things.” 


The Definition Of A Revolutionary 


Tt cannot be denied that the state has features, other than what is 
underlined by Marx and Engels, that distinguish it from other associations ; 
its territory and its sovereignty for instance. Nor would it be denied that 
the state performs certain functions on behalf of the entire society. It 
punishes criminals, takes measures against epidemics, organises protection 
against natural disasters, takes responsibility for security against armed 
attack from abroad and so on. All these are important, and a legitimate 
description of functions and an appropriate definition of the state could be 
given onthe basis of these features. But Marx and Engels are primarily 
interested in that..aspect ‘of the state which has a direct bearing on their 
philosophy of revolution. Accordingly they have redefined the state in 
order to reveal ‘‘political power properly so-called.” 


The state may in large measure maintain a facade of neytrality in 
times of stability and progress, specially in a bourgois democracy. But in 
revolutionary situations the class character of the state and its role is 
more fully revealed. For the key question of revolution is the question of 
political power. As Lenin put itin the preface to the first edition of 
“State & Revolution”, “An international proletarian revolution is clearly 


rising. The question of its relation to the state is acquiring a practical 


importance. 


The Theory and its Application 


The Marxist theory of the state as developed. by Marx and Engels 
has been distorted in the process of its translation into revolutionary 
practice. The dictatorship of the proletariat is the ultimate goal and the 
culmination of class struggle in a bourgeois state ; but the proletariat and 
other sections of society fighting for socialism donot take a negative 
attitude towards political action within the framework of bourgeois 

C. R.—8 
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political system. In his letter to Theodor Cuno (24 Jan. 1872) Engels 
ridiculed Bakunin’s position who had urged “complete abstention from 
politics”, particularly emphasising that to take part in an election would 
be a betrayal of principle.” Engels had replied that “To preach that the 
workers should in-all circumstances abstain from politics is to drive them 
into the arms of the priests or the bourgeois republicans.” 


In his later years, while keeping up his fight- against all illusions 
about bourgeois democracy, Engels underlined the importance of electoral 
successes for the development of socialist movement. In short, he was 
for taking full advantage of the opportunities for political action offered 
by the bourgeois state both for the amelioration of the conditions of the 
masses as well as for strengthening the position of the proletariat in relation 
to the bourgeoisie in the context of the ultimate bid for the capture of 
power. Ifthe opportunites for political actions have since then further 
-widenéd and international conditions have become more favourable, 
‘Marxism demands necessary changes in the strategy and tactics of 
socialist revolution and generally in the attitude to polijical actions. 


The possibility of distortion arises also in respect of the views 
expressed by Marx and Engels regarding the process of transformation of 
_ the bourgeois state into a socialist state. The state, as the political 
organisation of the economically dominant class, safeguards the existing 
order and suppresses other classes mainly with the help of its instruments 
- of coercion—the army, the police, courts, prisons etc; but an entire 
political system arises out ofan economic basis as a component -part of 
. its super-structure. Since the political super-structure is not mechanistically 
determined by the economic basis, each political systeyn ` has its own 

historically determined features. The theory of state, as expounded by 
` Matx and Engels. is not, intended to be taken as a description of actual 
states. It isa scientific abstraction, showing what all states have ‘in. 
“common. Further, since socio-economic formations do not exist in their 
pure forms, the Marxist theory of the state can only give us a starting point 
a first approximation in our investigation of particular states. This is how . 
Marx and Engels themselves took up their analysis of particular states. 

In spite of the fact that the basic essence’ of all states in class— 
antagonistic societies is the same, the differences in their concrete aspects 
may, make a big difference in their methods and effectiveness as instrument 
of coercion. 

l Marx in his times made a distinction between the bourgeois states 
on the continent with their military-bureaucratic machinery and the 
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bourgeois states of Britain and the U.S.A. He observed that the 
preliminary condition for the capture of power on the continent was for 
the proletariat to smash up the ready made bourgeois state machine. 
Lenin observes, “Marx excluded England, where a revolution, even 
a people’s revolution could be imagined, and was then possible without 
the preliminary condition of destroying the readymade state machinery, 
--because England was still the model of a purely capitalist country, but 
without a military machine and in a large measure without a bureaucracy.” 
(Lenin : State & Revolution). 


Since the time of Marx and Engels, political systems have become 
more complex. Lenin analysed the role of the bourgeois state in the 
stage of monopoly capitalism. The state power is used by monopoly 
bourgeois today not merely against the working class and other working 
people, but also against the non-monopoly bourgeoisie. This feature has 
given rise to a controversy among the Marxists about the character of the 
state under monopoly capitalism; on the question as to whether it 
functions in the interests of the entire bourgeoisie or exclusively in the 
interests of non-monopoly bourgeoise. [Vide: Introduction by V, A. 
Cheprakov in “Politico-Economic Problems of Capitalism.”] 


The characterization of the class character of a state however, is a 
relatively simple question compared to the complexity revealed in any 
sociological study of political life today. In the first place, the machinery 
of the state has become far more complex than it was in the, nineteenth 
century. f 

‘Secondly, a complete picture of political life is not revealed in the 
study is confined to the state system only. It would be necessary to study 
the dynamics of the nature and role of political parties, trade unions 
and other public organisations, the press, the educational institutions and 
other material appendages that influence politics. [Vide : Varga-Politico- 
‘Economic Problems of Capitalism] 


However, even a general picture of state machinery would indicate 
the direction in which a creative application of the’Marxist theary of the 


‘state would require a modification of the oversimplified view, widely held, 
of the process of transformation of bourgeois state into socialist state. 


The army of an imperialist state may be taken as the most ruthless 
of ail instruments of coercion. Even such an army is today not immune 
from revolutionary and democratic ideas and movements of our times. 
The ‘war in Vietnam has affected sections and individuals in the army of 
the most mighty imperialist power in the world. 
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. What is true of the army is equally true of the bureaucracy and the 
police. The British civil service was once the backdoor relief department 
of British aristocracy. The very increase in its size from a few thousands 
in the early years of the 19th century to over 3 millions today has brought 
about a qualitative change in its character. In all capitalist countries the 
oppressed sections of the population now form the majority in both the 
civil service and the police 


This engenders a conflict of interest between the majority who are in 
‘the lower grades of the civil service and those belonging to what is known 
as the administrative class. The lower grade goyernment employees of 
India have waged many battles against higher authorities. The impact of 
revolutionary ideas as well as the democratisation in the personnel of the 
military, the police and the bureaucracy introduce an element of instability 
in the most important instruments of coercion available to the 
ruling class. ; 


Even a superficial analysis would show that the organs of the present 
day bourgeois state power do not present a consistent and coherent whole 
in which the differant bodies and departments move harmoniously towards 
acommon goal. The C. I. A. has to work behind the scenes and function 

„as an autonomous body because it cannot be fitted into the American 
political machinery and given a constitutional status. 


Further, the bourgeois state is no longer a mere police-state ; the 
public, health services, an education system, utility services, research 
centres, social insurance organisations, state owned industries are featuies 
of all bourgeois states today. 


Thirdly, technological revolution has brought into existence 
establishments controlled by specialists who, by virtue of their specialised 
knowledge enjoy a large measure of independence of control by the 
ruling class. f : l 


Fourthly, democratic institutions and democratic rights have assumed 
greater importance today, ‘not only because of the higher political 
Gonsciousness atid better organisation of the people but also because the 
bourgeois state is involved in an ideolgical battle ona world scale, in ` 
which it tries to maintain a democratic image for itself. 


The existence of the socialist world and its might further restricts the 
scope of the use of force by the bourgeoise for protection of its interests. 

l In view of all these developments the use of direct coercion by the 

bourgeois and the reactionary classes for suppression of people’s movement 
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might at any time be a risky gamble. Asa result the importanee of 
indirect methods and in particular, the ‘bourgeois offensive in the 
ideological sphere has assumed greater importance. 


This, of course, is not altogether novel. 


Since the bourgeois rule is impersonal and not direct it has always 
used indirect methods of coercion alongside of force. Engels pointed out 
‘that in a democratic republic, “wealth wields its power indirectly, but all 
the more effectively by means of direct corruption of officials (America), 
second by means of the alliance of the government with the stock 
exchange.” 


. b Fi 4 
It is the scale on which the reactionary classes need to rely on 
indirect methods, that has increased since the time of Engels. 


It is not suggested that these developments have changed the basic 
character of states. The imperialist states remain bourgeois states which 
are dominated by the monopoly bourgeoisie which would not hesitate to 
drown people’s movements at home and abroad in blood. 


But it cannot be denied that the developments of our times have to 
be taken into consideration in defining the strategy and tactics of a 
socialist or people’s revolution. 


States of the third World. 


The states of the third world present a more complex picturé of 
diverse political systems. The army and the bureaucracy in India were 
built up by the British imperialists according to the traditional rules of 
recruitment, promotion and discipline. But in many countries of the 
third world the army has cmerged in course of anti imperialist struggle. 
In Syria, for example, the national army established after independence, 
and its officer corps, were replenished by men from the working strata, 
chiefly peasants”. There have been, in the countries of the third world 
not only feactionary coup d’ etat but also progressive and revolutionary 
ones. Nasser, Boumedienne, Ne Win have used nethods traditionally 
characteristic “of reaction, but they took the path of revolutionary- 
democratic changes. In the section dealing with ‘Latin-America, the 
document of the International Communist Conference states, “Patriotic 
and democratic trends are gaining ground in the armed forces of some 
countries.” 


The fact is that a state system requires time to develop on a particular 
economic basis. But many of the newly born states of the third world 


ws 
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did not go through a period of stability during which class relations and. 
the corresponding relations in the political system could develop and 
become consolidated. The result is a complex which does not answer to 
the usual definition and classification of states. 


As Varga has put it, “At the present time, when the forces of 
socialism are growing and capitalism is gripped by a deep crisis, when 
the political rule of imperialism is collapsing in the colonies and each year 
sees the emergence of new, politically independent stages, many of which 
are undecided as to their future road development, our incomplete 
knowledge of all the relevant facts obtaining in those countries sometimes 
makes it difficult to understand which classes are dominant.” (Y, Varga. 
“Politico-Economic Problems of Capitalism” p. 40). 


It is then clear that strategy and tactics of socialist revolution today 
requires a creative application of the Marxist’ theory of state. Any over- 
simplified understanding of the state or its organs of coercion, any repition 
` without understanding of the idea of smashing up the ready made. state 
machinery would be an encouragement to adventurist political actions. 


Marxism offers the guide lines : 

It may sound paradoxical that precisely beacuse the changes indi- 
cated above require a re-examination of old formulations, it is all the 
more important to restate that adherence to the Marxist theory of the 
state remains the yardstick by which to differentiate revolutionaries from 
deviationists of different brands. 


In the first place, Marxism rejects the views of social democrats 
and others who would have us believe that the bourgeois state may be 
made to achieve socialistic aims ; it rejects the bourgeois deception of a 
‘welfare or affluent society evolving out of policies emanating from a 
state that is supposed to stand above classes ; it helps us to understand 
why nationalisation of industries by a bourgeois state is not a step 
towards socialism. l i 


f ` What Engels said about the capture ofthe state power by the 

proletariat and transformation of a capitalist state into a socialist state as 
bzing a condition and guarantee of the socialist reorganisation of society 
remains valid as ever. In view of what revisionists have in recent years 
said about building socialism with a human face, it is necessary to 
remember Engel’s warning thatthe state has to be used by the proletariat 
as a dictatorship in relation to the capitalist adversaries and enemies of 
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socialism and that its role as the builder of a new society does not permit 
its organs of power to function as debating societies. 


The practice of socialist construċtion may show new features in 
socialist states, but it will remain a dictatorship of the proletariat in the 
sense Marx, Engels, and Lenin understood it. 


It is only in the light of the Marxist theory of the state that we can 
understand how asa result of the complete and final victory of socialism 
there has arisen in the U. S. S. R., a state of the entire people as a 
successor to the dictatorship of the proletariat. Engels has also indicated 
in general terms the conditions in which the state itself will disappear, 
which could be. advanced as a critique of Yugo-slavia’as well as an 
explanation of the Soviet state. 


Thus the Marxist theory of the state which assumed importance 
against the background of the need for a proletarian approach to political 
‘power continues to illumine the path of revolutionaries and will continue 
to do so until the state finally withers away. But as each stage the theory 
of the state has do be applied creatively in the concrete conditons of the 
times. For Maxism is not a dogma but a guide to action.* 


* About the author: Prof. Parimal Chandra Ghosh B. Sc. (Econ.) is a teacher 
Political Science in the P. G. Department of this University. 





THE HISTORY OF THE APABHRAMSA 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
-KRISHNA PADA GOSWAMI 


Long before the Bengali Language come into being, poets and 
scholars had been composing literary works in Sanskrit. Generally 
propitiation of gods and ballads in praise of kings were used to be 
composed in sanskrit. The works in sanskrit language can be classified 
in three divisions :—(1) Epic (2) Drama (3) Couplets in scattered 
inscriptions. 

The Ram-Charita of Sandhyakar Nandi and the Pavana-dita 
of Dhoyi, the Poet-laureate of King Laksmana Sen fall under the 
_category of epic. ‘‘Kavindra vacana samuccaya” and “Sadukti - 
Karnamrta”, two collections of stray poems are the creation of 
prodigious literary talent. ‘“‘Nataka laksana ratnakosa’”’ a compilation 
by Sagar Nandi enlists the sanskrit dramas. Sauraseni Apabhraméa 
was used as the literary language of the northern India in the 
formative stage of New Indo-Aryan. From the ninth century A. D. 
to the beginning of the fifteenth century, Avahatta, the later form 
of Sauraseni Apabhramga was extensively emploved in folk-literature 
throughout the northern and eastern India. The Buddhists used a 
mixed language of sanskrit and Prakrit in their literary pursuits, 
which is known as Gatha or Hybrid sanskrit. Lalita vistara, Mahavastu 
and Divyavadana are the works written in mixed sanskrit. Some traces 
of Apabhraméa are discernible among the ballads of Lalitavistara. 


A good many poems and couplets appear in “‘Prakrita Paingala,” 
which is also a notable work based on western Apabhramsa and 
Avahatta with early NIA verification belonging to the latter half of 
the fourteenth century. The characteristic features of ApabhramSa were 
manifest as early as in the second-third century A.D., although the 
importance of ° Apabhramsa was firmly established during the period 
600-1000 A.D. 

It reached a stage of development by this time and was recognised 
by the Sanskrit Grammarians. The Sanskrit Grammarians classified all 
deviations from grammatical norms as ApabhramSa or Apabhrasta. The 
word Apagabda coined by Patafijali is reflective of a contemptuous attitude ` 
towards the dialects of the common-feople. It may be mentioned in this 
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connection that Bharata had made : use of the word bhrasta or bibhrasta 
in his “natyasastra” (Second Century A.D.), whereas Bhamaha has made 
a mention of Apabhraméga as the mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit in his 
treatise “Kavydlankara.” He has classified kavya in his work in three divi- 
-sions—(a) Sanskrit (b) Prakrit (c) Apabhramsa. Dandin in his “Kavya- 
‘ darsa” opines Apabhraméa to be the dialect of Abhiras, a tribal sect. H. 
Jacobi has shown evidence from Bhamaha and Dandin that Apabhramésa 
speech was used in literary works in the sixth century A.D. Vimalasiri 
(third century A. D.) illustrated some Apabhramsa words in his work 
“Pauma Cariu” written in Mahdarastri Prakrit. Rajasekhara (900-925 A. 
D.) in his “Kavyamimafigsa” recognises Apabhram§a as a chaste language. 
Namisadhu (1069 A.D.) mentions the various dialectal peculiarties of 
Apabhramga. Apabhram§$a speech reached its peak of glory and con- 
summation when the Jaina scribes through their literary works imparted 
a new dimension to this form of language. As mentioned before, 
Purusottama has discussed the salient features of Apabhraméa in his 
grammar “Prakritanusisana”. In Hemchandra’s work also we find an 
exhaustive study of late M I A period. 


Following are the main linguistic features of Apabhraméa, 


- Phonetic 


In course of development OIA vowels were reduced to a great 
extent in the Apabhram$a stage. We get-the following vowels : a, 4,i, i, 
u, ū, e,o. These vowels have also their nasalized forms. As in Paii- 
Prakrit r>a, i, u, in Apabhraméa also, Dipthongs ai,au were also changed 

into e and o respectively. 


The following consonants are found in third MIA period : 


k, kh, g, gh, c, ch, j, jh, t, th, d, dh, n, t, th, d, dh, n (rarely occurs), 
p, ph, b, bh, m, r, 1, š ( in eastern region), s, h 


Weakening of final vowels in a characteristic feature of Apabhramśa 
—ā>a ; ĉē>i; >u. In some dialects, s, ss became h, Medial single 
m was changed into nasalised v or w. In sporadic cdses, retention of p 
is found. 


Morphological 


All declensional patterns are practically reduced to one. Survivals 
of the feminine and neuter declensions are also met with, in certain 
places. Typical case forms of the late MIA period are as f lows ; i- 

C.R.—9 
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Nominative, singular—u, i ; plural a. 
Instrumental, singular—em, him. 
Ablative, singular—ahu. i 
Genitive, singular—aha, aha, assu, ā . 
Genitive, plural—na, hart 
Locative—i, ahim, ahu, asu. 


_ The use of inflected help-words to denote case relatiors is also 
a notable feature of Apabhraméa. e.g., kara, kannia, kiccha or kakkha, 
anta, antara, thama, sama etc. In verb forms we find (a) hanta, sanda, 
thakkia, dia, etc. These help words ultimately became the inflections 
and. post-positions in the NIA. period. In conjugational system, we 
find indicative present and future, also passive present. The optative 
tense is tending to be less and less used.. The other moods and tenses 
were entirely lost. The. use of the passive participle for the past tense 
came into being in the passive and neuter constructions. Compound-verb 
constructions came into use more frequently. Pleonastic affixes like—ill, 
-all, -d were more extensively used. Use of rime in versification was 
fully established. Jingles and onomatopoetic forms were used in large 
scale. Influence of both sanskrit and the literary Prakrits was noticeable. 


About the author: Dr. K. P. Goswami, M. A., P. R.S., Ph. D. formerly 
Professor of the Bengali Department of Jadavpur University. He is now under U, G.-C. 
“retired Professor Scheme. i ian 


HUMAN MIGRATION THROUGH THE AGES 
ANIMA BHATTACHARYA 


Section: Geology and Geography. The 64th Annual Meeting of 
the Indian Science Congress Association at Bhubaneswar, 1977. 


Restless population of the world appears fascinating when studied 
from different view points. It is true that people are never at rest at any 
place whatever may be the radius of their movement. It cannot be 
denied that ‘wanderlust’ is eternal. The vast world with its variety of 
environment and opportunities attracts inhabitants of various places with 
unknown possibilities and charms. 


The world is now inhabited to every livable corner. In the past 
homo-sapien was born in Africa some 40,000 years ago. The first genera 
of man multiplied there for long until they became too many to live in 
their place of origin. What factors drove them out of their native place ? 
The obvious answer is shortage of food for a relatively large population. 
But the entire population did not move to new places in search of more 
food. Fellow-feeling could not have been at such a state that migration took 
place in larger groups. Early migrations must have taken place in small 
groups consisting of father, mother and childrem As a law of nature, these 
tiny social groups must have been weaker associates among the more posses- 
sive community with greater physical strength. As the weaker groups 
settled in a new place, they bore a new culture derived from their 
experience of suffering. It is they who migrated again when fresh migrants 
arrived in their place for land and food. Multiplication of their number 
was another cause for their migration. , As the culture of the migrating 
people grew less and less harsh due to suffering, the timid groups and 
comparatively the peace loving associates migrated farther and farther. 
But as mobility increased and human culture advanced, this simple 
trait of migration perhaps changed. 


With the advancement of time man ‘realised that new environment 
is hostile in various degrees to new-comers. In most places man was 
unkind, unsympathetic ‘and unfriendly to migrants. So, those who took 
up voluntary migrations in the remote past were either adventurous or 
bold or innocent of consequences. 


History and pre-history tell us that man has migrated from Africa 
to Western Asia, Northern Asia, South-eastern Asia, Mediterzenean 
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Europe, Western Europe, Northern Europe and from Northern Asia to 
North America and South America. At a later stage they have again 
migrated from Western Asia to South Asia and East Asia; from Africa 

_to Central and South America; from South America to Pacific Islands 
and so on. Still later, large scale migration took place from Europe to 
Asia, North America, Africa, Oceania and South America. At present 
people of every nationality move on business and for the-sake of pleasure. 


The simple reason behind all early migrations or movements has 

been either for food or fortune or for both. Alexander, Caesar, Mahmud, 
Chinghiz Khan and Timur in historical times, all moved from their home- ` 
' jand in search of fortuné. -The “great migrations from Europe since the 
fifteenth century were consequences of large population, local poverty, 
“and the alluring wealth of the Orient. But coming to movements of 
other kinds, the voyages of the great explorers like Columbus, Vasco-đa- 
Gama, Drake, Cook, etc. tell different stories. Their advantureous minds 
took them to unknown worlds for new knowledge, fortune and trade. 
Travellers like Fa Hien, Hiuen Tsang, Marco Polo, Iban Batutah left 
their homes simply with -a scholastic bent of mind. Movement these 
days is becoming more and. more complicated to classify and to explain. 


The customary interpretation of all movements in the recent past 
has been due to. emergent ‘situation’ or voluntary choice of the people. 
Political unrest and natural calamities Cause emergent situations which 
led people to move in streams. War, change of government, famine, 
flood, crop failure, etc. have been such instances for movement. 


Man is both hermit and restless by nature. His hermit-nature 
‘keeps him home-bound and his restlessness makes him-a wanderer. 
With the progress of civilization, stable economy ties man with the 
fruitful land. But his romantic mind seeks flight from the monotony of 
_ permanent living. The resistance from wealthier worlds and good sense 
. derived from. experience also keep people bound within their agelong 
l boundaries. That is why the Bedouins are still migrants within the 
harshness of deserts, the Kirghis never move beyond their Central 
Asian territory; the Eskimos: do not cross their Arctic and sub- 
` Arctic limit for a comfortable life. There are again various forms of 
migrations. Kirghiz, the Eskimos and the mountain people of South 
Asia and the Alps take: up seasonal migrations whereas the Bedouins 
`- Keep on the constant move. Above all, the gipsies of the world roam 
about the whole of the world. f apis 


Elaboration of the movements says that en group and en-mass. 


“migrations are tales of the past. Hungry people, destitutes, evicted 
s X : 
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groups, defeated king with his retinue and shaken priest with his followers 
have always. chosen to move to places of safety and prestige. Stories tell 
that the Nordic people from Scandinavia migrating to Ireland and Britain 
belonged to Royal families. Similarly the coming of the Dalai Lama to 
India in recent times relates the same fact. i i 

- But reference must be made to'certain vagrants who do not belong, | 
to any of the above groups. There are some people everywhere of 
bohemina nature who realise very little about worldly affairs. Land 
aod livelihood have little meaning to them. Unless the society is 
alert and kind to them, they become wandering people without 
aim or success in life. If probed, it is discovered that they are. mediocre 
talent and even genius consisting of writers, scientists, philosophers, 
artists and so on. An unorganised society fails to establish them in life 
and they become wanderers. f 

An examination of the pattern of migration of the world reveals 
that true migration in the forms of immigration and emigration are 
becoming iess and lees prominent. What is going to evolve in future is 
movement of population. Fortune-seekers, colonists, travellers, soldiers, 
pilgrims and tourists are participants in such movements. But very few 
few movements are of permanent nature nowadays and they are mostly of 

. Short-term or semi-permanent nature. Only marriages lead to permanent 
movement of ‘the brides and \ also of the couples on new employment 
to new homes. Here again thev-consanguineous family forms the basic 
unit of movement as it had been'i the remote past. 

Whatever may be the causes and forms of movement in the past, 
present interpretation deviates considerably from the earlier concepts. 
Rural depopulation, land reclamation, urbanization, industrialisation, 
regional planning in the form of redistribution of population; cultural 
and economic exchanges, and tourism are considered to be the causes of 
people*s movement nowadays. Such movements involve various distances 
and durabilities. Distances may be bound within-and beyond local, 
regional, and national limits and so also the durabilities may be durnal 
to life-period.. Movement beyond our planetary bounds though scienti- 
fically and culturally so important in the world, had little social significance 
till now. ae l l 

- Social and psychological implications of the movement of population 
is difficult to measure on account of different sccial set-up. Leaving the 
crude factors that are influenced by-the migrating people like aggregate 
population, density of population, structure of population etc., of a place, 
other obscure or under-rated factors speak of deep social consequences. 
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It has been observed earlier that the destitutes, fortuneseekers, 
. dislocated upper classes including royal lines and priests, bohemians ete. 
used to move from their native place in the past. At present the social 
set-up does not permit free movement of population within and beyond 
“ their national boundary. Only the cream of the society are privileged 
groups for comparatively free and frequent movements. Other migrating 
groups belong to the middle class, labourers and artisan classes. - 


What is intriguing about the movement of these people is their 
social adjustment in a new environment. Unplanned movement of 
_ population affects mainly the aggregate and the density of population, but 
„planned or organised movement influences age and sex’ composition of the 
population in particular. Both in planned and unplanned movements 
social adjustments ‘are however, more significant and far reaching. It is 
"easy to enumerate the volume of migration statisticaily, but the social 
impact of migration througlit cultural and ethnic dislocation is difficult to 
measure. It is observed that movement of population of the working age 
from the middle class section is aimed at white-collar jobs. From the 
“lower middle class section, the movement may mean both for labourers 
and menial jobs in the urban-industrial areas. Large or small urban- 
industrial-commercial centres act as magnets for such movements. Both 
these groups are socially less fortunately placed. They exert little cultural 
influence in the place of their migration. Conversely, they submerge 
overwhelmingly in the cultural set-up of the place migrated to. 

Marital migration a common feature everywhere is isotopic in, social ` 
value. Distance covered by such migration has increased considerab’y 
‘from the past, still it is more copious within the national boundary. As 

“international marriages are yet very few, social integration through such 
marital migration is rather less effective. 

It has, been mentioned above that the earlier context of population . 
movement or human migration is gradually losing ground. The movements 
which have been spectacular in the post-war period may be mentioned 
briefly like, migration of the Jews and the Arabs with the emergence of 
Israel; the Chinese and the Japanese between communist and non- 
communist territories and lost colonies respectively ; the Korean and 
Vietnamese people migrating to preferred regions, Hindus and Muslims to 
places of sentimental safety with the partition of India, and, of West 
Pakistanese and East Pakistanese since the inception of Bangladesh. 


Movement of pupulation in the Socialistic world is claimed to be 
socially different from that of the Western world. There is no urban 
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unemployment and no rural overpopulation and therefore ‘surplus’ and 
‘depressed’ population areas have no meaning inthe U. S.S. R. in the 
present context. The types of migration though they have different 
social bearings, portray similar patterns watched over in other countries’ 
of the world like (a) within the rural areas, (b) between the rural areas, 
(c) from the rural to urban areas, (d) between the urban areas, and 
(e) within the urban areas. These migrations in the latest times involve 
farm specialists, machine operators, other technocrats and educated youth 
requiring specialised training. Above all, the Soviets say that the process | 
of migration in their country now is aimed at providing optimal 
relationships between the living standrads for migrating groups. 


Summing up all the details of human migration or movement of 
population it emerges that this feature, which started in the remote past, is 
not likely to cease in the future. The changes in this aspect have been and 
will be only in dimension and character. Cultural and ethnic dislocation 
caused by various movements may have greater psychological significance 
on the individual or personal level. But movement in family groups 
reduce such cultural and psychological dislocation to a certain extent. 
Movement in small community groups (which is practicable these days) 
similarly may serve the interest and feeling of ethnic groups favourably. 
What is more important is not the immediate feeling of the moving persons 
or the actions and reactions between the moving and receiving groups. 
The moving groups being a minority naturally lose their identity and 
individuality in the long run, while the recipients though overwhelmingly 
overtake them do not fail to take the good and superior traits from them. 
Jt is this cultural integration which is brought about by any and every 
movement. Though it is true that constant and frequent movement of 
population is unwelcome for a stable society, elimination or cessation of 
this particular human behaviour will mean a cultural] setback for humanity. 
Man isa lover of novelty and variety. Monotony of life destroys his 
sense of progress and evolution. Movement for all in similar social 
context is a difficult fact in modern times as such necessities and facilities 
are being continuously restricted. But festivals, fairs and pilgrimages open 
up opportunities for common movements while scientific, economic and 
cultural exchanges initiate specialised movements. Thus, an estimation. 
of the movement of population speaks of this old and eternal -behaviour 
of man eloquently, throwing some light on its necessity and perpetuity. 


i. TRANSLATING ‘THE WASTE LAND’* 
BARNIK RAY 


I feel honoured to talk before you on T.S. Eliot, the poet who has 
enkindled me and inspired me to write my own poetry. By this I do not 
intend to say that I imitate him or his irrepressible influence I cannot 
avoid. I want to mean that in the poetry of the world he has established 
an artistic method which is more or ‘less accepted by the people of the 
of the world. Poetry, now-a-days, to us, is not an outburst of emotion 
or personal feeling. From emotion percept-concept-cognition cannot 
be separated. The bad romantics of the nineteenth century and un- 
successful surrealistis of the twentieth century reiterated that emotion is 
the only thing that matters in poetry and poetry is an automatic writing. 
Eliot, with the help of his master, Ezra Pound, has rescued poetry from 
this incongruity and imbalance as he has done in the rehabilitation of the 
religious belief in the mddern civilisation. The making of poetry is to 
mould, like a sculptor the poet should make a figure out of rough stone. 
Eliot has not denied the existence of inspiration and emotion, but he 
works: with them to represent his sensibility instead of imagination of 
the romantic poets ; and he subjugates emotion or inspiration. Emotion 
is an abstract thing that must be embodied in objective from of the poetic 
image. Like Ezara Pound, Eliot agrees on this point: ‘An image is 
that which ‘presents an intellectual and emotional complex in an instant 
of time’. Eliot also demands direct treatment, economy of words and 
the sequence of musical phrase from the poetry. Yes, these elements 
attracted me, beacuse Eliot’s poetry, particularly ‘The Waste Land’,is 
dramatically and concretely represented, though it has no particular plot, 
character, time and place as we find in an ordinary play. Parallelisms, 
contrasts, paradoxical ‘use of symbols, allusions, dramatic effect of the 
situation, lyrical tone, subtle use of musical pattern in the form of the 
poetry, ironical and epigrammatic meaning, arckaic mythological 
association and references are worked together to produce a rich over- 
tone. Ultimately everything is ' transformed into an idea of music. 

-Through his poetry, particularly his ‘The Waste Land’, I entered into the 
modern world. His poetry has not severed the connexion with the 
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classics. To enjoy Eliots poetry is to extend our modern sensibility, to 
be away of our self-consciousness. 

More important and indomitable is the social function which he 
advocates. The theory of objective correlative invented by him has not 
been applied only to a limited sphere, he has solved the problem of poetry 
with life, beacuse solipsism is a kind of blind insanity. 


Eliot, in his later period of poetic life, expressed his detestation 
about equalitariansim, progress and liberalism; he wholeheartedly 
believed in the Christian sin to which his total personality responded. 
The creed of this sin is no doubt discernible in the ‘Waste Land’ ; but as 
a social being he could not abriegate the sense of responsibility. His 
thinking on social problems and his religious belief are intertwined with 
political ideas. He did not support monarchy in politics and did not 
believe in orthodoxy. His inclination towards classical literature has 
assured him that no original poet can be understood and judged properly 
unless he is linked up with the tradition he has inherited. With the 
original poet, deadpoets, his ancestors assert their immortality most 
vigorously. This historical sense is indispensable to any poet of any age. 
By this way an individul poet becomes a great poet: ‘The progress 
of the artist is a continual self sacrifice, a continual extinction of 
personality,. 


He abuses romanticism as fragmentary, immature and chaotic, 
beacuse he thinks classicism is complete and orderly ; but his creative 
process entails on him a contradictory attitude towards his own poetry 
for the complexities of life. ‘The Waste Land’ is difficult not for its 
allusiveness, but for the ambiguity emerging from the intricate feeling 
and complicated experience that it record. If the complex of experience 
is ordered for the sake of orthodox classical intelligibility, then, poetry 
will be impaired. Eliot asa critic might have mistaken in formulating 
his one sided theory, but as a poet he overcame this drawback. His 
comparison of mind with platinum, in this respect, is not satisfactory ; 
because platinum remains unchanged ; even after sulphur and carbon 
dioxide gas are introduced into it. To some extent, his over-emphasis 
_ on ‘classical orderliness, belief in fact, value and taste tend towards 
imbalance ; but in his poetry he has adopted the method of symbolist 
poetry with the classical clarity ; like a pendulum he oscillates to both 
ends, one is Baudelaire and the other Dante. His admiration for Dante 
and Baudelaire at the same time is significant for appreciating his 
thought-process and technical devices. Particularly in the third part of 
‘The Waste Land’ when we listen to these words,The river sweats/oil and 
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tar/The barges drift/with turning tide, or ‘Elizabeth and Leicestër/Beating 
oars/The stern was formed’, we have a lyrical fervour; but he detests 
lyricism. Symbolist poetry is the extension of romantic poetry that is 
associated with lyricism; and in the twentieth century no poet can deny 
the indomitable impact of lyricism because of its long tradition made by 
the poets of the nineteenth century. 


I must set aside this dispute in order to understand the purpose of 
Eliot in his poetry. He could not think of apostasy ; throughout his life 
he concerned himself with the problem of religion and culture. The whole 
way of life he wanted to see in culture, the adumbration of this thought is 
evident in poetry; it is hard to judge his poetry without knowing his 
notion about culture. His greatness as a major poet is achieved by his 
thinking of society as a component: part of his poetry; this interrelated- 
ness between poetry and society is conspicuous. To discuss culture he 
points to three elements connected with one another. He says: 


‘In the next three chapters I discuss what seems to me to be three 
important conditions for culture. The first of these is organic (not merely 
planned, but growing) structure, such as will foster the hereditary 
transmission of culture within a culture, and this requires the persistence 
of social classes. The second is the necessity that a culture should be 
analysable, geographically, into local cultures ; this raises the problem of 
regionalism. The third is the balance of unity and diversity in religion 
that is universality of doctrine with particularly of cult and devotion. 


In the first chapter of the book he emphatically differentiates the 
personal culture of Arnold from the culture proper and he continued ; . 


‘It is a-part of my thesis that the culture of individual is dependent 
upon the culture of the group or class ; and that the culture of the group 
or class is dependent upon the culture of the whole society to which that 
group or class belongs. ` Therefore it is the culture of the society that 
is fundamental, and it is the meaning of the term ‘Culture’ in relation to 
the whole society that should be examined first’, 


Eliot’s poetry is based on the notion of this whole, society: in which 
he lived. This particular aspect of culture signifies his socia] awareness 
in his poetry. From the very beginning of this poetic life he strikes at 
the root of the crucial problem of society. Through poetry like a sincere 
artist he attempts to go deep into the problem ; and then tries to solve it ; 
‘his solution with the help of religion we may not accept; but his 
continuous effort to remain sensitive to the discords of society is to be 
appreciated, because between art and society he establishes a close. 
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relation. His poetry derives its strength from the current of life in society 
which ultimately returns its nourishment to his poetry; this interrelation 
is always existent even in his last great poem, ‘Four Quarters’ ina 
different form. 

-It is obvious from his prose writings that the words of poetry. 
emerge from its own soil; in a reverse way I should say that the poet is 
bound to use the words of his own country for the sake of verse and 
vigour in poetry, otherwise the term, ‘tradition’ seems to be a dead word. ` 


i At this point I intend to touch upon a crucial problem prevalent 
now-a-days in our country. Some of our young boys educated. at. 
missionary schools, are proud of writing poetry in English. Proper Anglo- | 
Indian people who have no other alternative than-to use English because. , 
of their blood-fusion, deserve our sympathy; but by this sympathy they - 
can not force or allow us to enjoy their poetry ; because their language: 
in Indian environment. has lost the -warmth of life because of cultural 
deprivation. Our Bengali poets writing in English who are culturally 
rootless, socially disinherited, economically privileged and politically. 
puffed-up, should know that without mother-tongue literary creativeness 
comes to insanity. Ifhe adoptsa language other than the mother- 
tongue for literary purpose, he should live in the living atmosphere 
of that language ; otherwise he will -be cut off from the mainstream of 
life. Asa poet Sri Aurobindo is very- insignificant, but as a scholar-his 
erudition is universally acclaimed. Ifa poet who lives in his native place, 
gives up his mothertongue for any reason; it is certain, then either he 
éxpresses the idea of the other language, or he transforms his feeling and 
thought that are embodied into that language he uses.” In translating 
“The Waste Land” -I come to this realisation ; because word is the prime 
factor that matters in poetry. Sometimes it seems to me that word is 
culture. 
be de 7 
Now I propose to concern myself with the problem of translating 
“The Waste Land”,. to understand poetry means to know the creative 
process, to know the. creative process is to become a poet whom the cri.iċ, 
discusses. And we come tothe natural -conclusion that in analysing a 
poem no conscious reader should ignore a single phrase, or a single 
sound ;-like a poet he should feel the warmth of words as a lover. 
Unfortunately time will not permit me to enjoy the poem in this way. . 
Again I don’t want to make a running commentary on this poem to make 
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you understand its philosophical thought. You may easily read the 
analysis of this poem by Cleanth Brooks. Some impressions of mine on 
this poem I wish to present to you humbly. 


It is decidedly accepted that good poetry cannot be translated ; I do 
__ believe, but transcreation allows us to foster escapism ; under the spell of 


good poetry an original poet can transcreate a new form of poetry; but 


translation demands a skill that can be attained through bitter and pleasant 
experience. Eliot himself translated Saint Jean Perse’s ‘Anabas’ in English. 
In his translation he never dropped a single word or phrase, twisted or 
distorted the exact meaning, imported new words, he did not allow his 
personal inclination to intrude into his translation ; objectively he looked 
into Perse’s poetry, faithfully and sincerely he followed the French words ; 
only for the syntactical ambiguities he altered a few verbs. Every 
language has a peculiar thought pattern ; emotive and associative meaning 
that can not be transplanted ; but the genuine poet, in this case, should 
make it cohere to his own language for clarity of meaning ; in -doing this 
he is bound to change the pattern of the sentence; to evoke the sensuous 
and associative meaning and sound he seeks appropriate and rhythmic 
words that cannot corrupt the original poetry. Eliot repeatedly changed 


the previous translations and consulied Perse for intelligibility and clarity. 


of meaning ; by this way he makes it more clear to his readers ; he never 
indulged in his personal choice that might have shrouded the original 
poetry of Perse. Here he differed in method from Ezra Pound, what he has 
said about his translation in the introduction to the revised edilons is 
significant and helpful to us : 


‘The method of the author, his syntax and kis rhythm, are original ; 
his vocabulary includes some unusual words ; and the translation may still 
_ serve its purpose. But at this stage it was ‘felt that a greater fidelity to the 
exact. meaning, a more literal translation was what was needed. I have 
corrected not only my own licences, but several positive errors and 
mistakes. _In this revision I have depended heavily upon the recommenda- 
tions of the author, whose increasing mastery of English has enabled to 
detect faults previously unobserved... 


Yet, Eliot was able to rétain the rhythm and hidden music of the 
original. Naturally Ihave followed Eliot’s method in translating ‘The 
Waste Land’ and ultimately I faced several problems involved in it. ‘The 
Waste Land’ is along poem, but it tells no story, a series of image are 
related in memory and association to the whole poem, from these images 
emerges its meaning. Practically Eliot in this respect is indebted to the 
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symbolist and imagist poetry. What he has said about Perse’s poeiry is 
true about his own poetry ; he absorbed the motif of symbolist poetry. 

Undoubtedly in translating the Waste ‘Land in Bengali to some 
extent, Ihave failed to evoke the same associative meaning and symbols 
as we getin the original poem, because complicated ideas and images 
work together in a sound pattern of a particular words ; a single word | 
makes a multiple functions with its associations and symbols in the 
particular context of the poem; in translation fragance is shed ; great 
poetry has a great meaning that may be conveyed but in the ‘Waste Land’ 
there is no explicit meaning except the implied meaning, and implied mean- 
ing is hidden in images and music of the words with all its ambiguity and 
complexity. Yet the great but difficult poetry attracts the genuine readers 
who sometimes feel an urge to absorb -it by translating it into his own 
language. In the process of translation he becomes identified with the 
poet he translates; he is aware of the technical advices of the poem, he 
knows the use of words, because there is only word in poetry, rather say 
an arrangement of words. But Eliot in this regard allures’ us, attracts us, 
in the long run deludes us ; because his method cannot be followed ; and 
only for this my debt to Eliot is immense ; because I have realised the 
actual problem of the technique of the poem. 

The first sentence of ‘The Waste Land’ represents the poetic theme 
and the significance of the poem in a series of contrary images interwoven 
inextricably ; the spiritual barrenness of modern life and the redemption 
from it are signified in the pictures presented by the poet. The sound of 
speech gives the peculiar voice of Eliot, at the sometime of common 
people ; here the poet’s excitment, delight and feeling are identified with 
those of the readers. Eliot's speech cannot be separated from the 
speech of the common people. Thus, it has established a firm link 
between two ends, and his poetic sensibility is marked with dramatic 
mode which is experiential. Throughout his poem he wants to express 
this modern sensibility of a modern man ; this sensibility is nothing but 
self-consciousness, and this self-consciousness is the awareness of the 
self and of the society and always it moves from one state to another state. 


April is the cruellest month, breeding 
Liluies out of the dead land, mixing 
Memory and desire, stirring 

Dull roots with spring rain. 


Here past and present are mixed with future, the dead land 
symbolising the present state is related to the future state, memory signi- 
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fies the past, but desire is future, that is the blossoming of the tree. 
Again stirring is constrasted, with ‘dull roots’, and ‘dull roots with spring 
rain’ give birth to a new life. Here the image emerges from vegetation. 
By this contrast and with contrary images juxtaposed in stanza and in ~. 
line and in all parts, Eliot has made a complete form to produce a total 
effect with an easy movement, Dead Land is barrenness, the barrenness 
of sexuality, and I am convinced that Eliot was obsessed with loveless 
sex, particularly when he wrote ‘The Waste Land’; but his poetry 
embodies a hope for rebirth, it is symbolised in this image, ‘with spring 
rain’. This contrast in images is striking and at the same time witty ; 
we get a leaping delight, we enjoy it with intensity ; but in translation it 
fails to convey. all these meanings at a time. The Bengali word ‘nirboth’ 
makes no sense in this context, ‘asdr’. comes nearer to the original, but 
it does not give the association of personification of the word ‘dull’. 


The first part, ‘The Burial of the Dead’, represents a picture of the 
dead Land, but signifies that something new is coming. The second part, 
ʻA Game of Chess’, shows the brareness of conjugal life in the aristo- 
cratic and lower classes. The third part, ‘The Fire Sermon’ combines 
together all historical and mythological events with the contemporary 
life ; here protogonists lose their identity and the poet becomes an on- 
looker who ultimately loses also his identity among the pictures presented 
by the author. The fourth part ‘Death by Water’ gives a relief to the 
readers for the time being it also indicates rebirth and redemtion. But 
the fifth part, ‘What The Thunder Said’, tells us that the redemption comes 
through self-committal and initiation. ' 


The last part of the poem is the consummation of the artistic skill of 
Eliot. This passage gives a new meaning and signficance in the context of 
the poem and this meaning naturally evolves, not deliberately thought of : 


I sat upon the shore 
Fishing with the arid plain behind me 
Shall I at least set my lands in order ? 
London Bridge is falling down falling down 
poi s’ ascose nel foco che gli affina 
quando fium uti chelidon- O swallow swallow 
Le prince d’ Aquitaine a’ la tour abolie 
These fragments I have shored against my ruins 
why then te fit you. Hieronymo is mad againe 
Datta. Dayadhvam. Damyata 

Shantih shantih shantih ` 
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It is futile to analyse the above passage in detail. The Fisher King, 
. the mythological hero of the poems is fishing, fishing means to gain 
something but behind him is the waste land these contrasts are set 
„side by side. Then the interrogative sentence makes it clear that the 
cultivation of mind is necessary for the redemption. Again general 
scene of the dying modern world is represented in nursury rhyme. . The: . 
association of religious belief is connected with the modern world; thus 
the vastness of time and space is correlated. And then the two quota- 
tions—one from Dante and other from a Latin Poet, have a relation With 
the religious belief. Particularly ‘Quando fium uti chelidon’ gives the 
intense meaning of the swallow used in the second part of the poem. 
This swallow symbolies freedom ; for this the protagonist of the poem 
asks. Again the quotation from Nerval who pictured the disinherited 
prince in his poem ; Eliot certainly identifies the desolate and disinherited 
- protagonist with the hero of the poem by Nerval but how this rootless- 
ness and separation from tradition and culture can the protagonist 
conquer. Like Hieronymo Eliot thinks the evil can be removed. Herio- 
nymo did not refuse his.personal obligation, he committed himself to 
action—and got involved in this world ; for this he accepted the offer to 
write a play ; but he wanted justice. “Why then Ile fit you” thus gives 
us a double meaning charged with intense feeling. The playwriting will 
justify his stand from both points of view, it will take revenge of the 
Killers of his sons; but we should not forget in the present world 
we are mad like Hieronymo ; we should accomplish our purpose other- 
wise redemption wil] be meaningless. Eliot thinks that only this way 
the-liberation of the soul is possible ; for this we need three enchanting 
words—datta dayadhvam damyatta. If we bear these qualities in ourselve, 
benediction will come on us : Shantih Shantih Shantih. 


By narration we can not enjoy the inner meaning, the depth of the 
crisis, and the sensibility Eliot represented in this single passage. Itis - 
very difficult to convey them to you unless you are sympathetic (with the - 
poet to enjoy). Allusions and quotations are not given to show his 
derivative scholarship ; for its total effect, compactness and wider canvass, 
this method is applied; itis undoubtedly scissor-cut as a Bengali poet 
says, but to fit in with the purpose of the poet it is scissorcut. In the 
. above passage, the particular situation, several actions of the protagonist, 
philosophical and religious belief, literary and -cultural tradition in 
quotations, mythological references and allusions appear systematically 
with a logical sequence, these coincide and concentrate in abbreviation | 
and allof them are condensed and intensified with varied association. 
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And it is quite impossible to translate this association into another 
language, the fragrant brilliance of the rose garden with its local colour 
cannot be imported. Yet I feel the pull of the words which carry some 
meanings and symbols common to the people of the world. 

The picture of the ‘Waste Land’ is realistic, dramatic and concrete, 
epigrammatic and paradoxical, shocking and witty, emotional and 
intellectual, but the feeling we get in the ‘Four Quarters’ is mystical and 

ethereal, too much philosophical. Here in the form of music Eliot spoke 
everything. Like Colby of ‘The Confidential Clerk’ Eliot also says, ‘Just 
the same. All the time you have been speaking I have been translating 
into terms of music’. It is a resultant effect of the continuous progress of 
the perpetual experience and the technical devides ; without the experience 
_ of the Waste Land, the firm faith in mystical experience Eliot could not 
get at. In this connexion we must remember the famous statement he 
declared in Yeats Memorial Lecture. ‘A man who is capable of experience 
finds himself in a different world in every decade of his life, as he sees 
with his different eyes, the material of his art is continaally renewed’. 
Really his subject matter and poetic method are renewed in the later phase 
of his life with the development of his experience. From the sordid life 
of ‘The Waste Land’ we enter the rose garden to smell the unheard music. 
The same mystical experience we intend to have in our life as Eliot 
experienced and expressed. 


Words move, music moves, 
Only in time, but that which is only living : 
Can only die, Words, often speech, reach - x 
into the silence. Only by the form, the pattern 
Can words or music reach 
The stillness, as a Chinese jar still 
moves perpetually in its stillness. 
Not the stillness of the violin, while the note lasts 
_Not that only, but the co-existence, 
or say that the end precedes the beginning, 
And the end and the beginning were always there 
Before the beginning and after the end. i 
And all is always now. , 
Iam convinced that T. S. Eliot, for his sensibility, is not only a 
tradition in English, but also in Bengali literature.’* 
* About the author: Prof. Barnik Ray is a poet and Editor of La Poisie, He was 


formerly in the Presidency College, Calcutta. A W.B.E.S. Prof. Ray now teaches at 
BN. Seal College, Cooch Behar. ' i 
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MONETARY AND FISCAL POLICY-MIX 
AMARENDRANATH PAL l 


The monetary-fiscal policy-mix is usəd as a technique of changing o 


distribution of expenditure and resources between consumption and invest- 
ment. The fiscal actions such as Government spending, changes in tax- 


structure or Government budget and surpluses influence the economic ` 


activity whereas the monetary actions of the central bank influence the 
changes in its portfolio of Government ’ securities, variation in reserve 
requirements of member banks, and changes in the bank rate. Most 


Keynesians are today in agreement that stabilisation of the economy needs : . - 


an_appropriate ‘mix’ of both fiscal and monetary actions. The fiscal policy 
has come to such a stage as to prove that the Government has become the 
largest spender, largest taxer the largest borrower and the largest buyer of 


the total output of goods and services. Thus the Treasury operations affect — 


the spendable income of millions of consumers and business firms. On the 


other hand, the monetary policy strikes directly the bank reserves and ` 


the capacity of commercial banks to create new deposits. By Open 


- Market Operation, the reserves are supplied or withdrawn. By a change . 
in the bank rate it is more or less expensive for banks to borrow addi-° 


tional reserves. As-a result of change in reserve requirements, the 


- amount of reserves which - panne are required to hold Against deposits. 


is altered. 


The: three national economic goals- -which have widely y been accepted 
are high employment, higher rate of growth, and relatively stable prices, 
The countries which have achieved these three economic goals can be 
regarded as economically stabilised. The fiscal and monetary . authorities 
have been entrusted with ‘the bearing of the responsibility to meet these 

goals through their economic actions. - 


To achieve the economic and social programmes, india needs huge 
amount of money. -The mobiliseable resources of the country are not 


sufficient to meet the demand for capital. The capital supplied by the - 


foreign countries as an aid or assistance -is--meagre in comparison with 


the actual requirements and the flow of these supplies is sometimes - 
too slow for the purpose of the accelerated investment required by the 
economic programme. What is ‘left in the economy is a big ‘deficit’. 
The question arises how money is to be found to meet the- deficit. The . 
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technique suggested by planners is to resort to deficit financing. The 
expression ‘deficit financing’ is generally used to “describe the financing 
of a deliberately created gap between public revenue and public expendi- 
ture or a budgetary deficit, the method of financing resorted to being 
the borrowing of a type that results in a net addition to national outlay 
or aggregate expenditure”.! But the Indian Planning Commission has 
modified the concept of deficit financing. According to Commission the 
modified concent is : 


“The term ‘deficit financing’ is used to denote the direct addition 
to gross national expenditure through budget deficits; whether the deficits 
are on revenue or on capital account. The essence of such a policy lies 
in Government spending in excess of the revenue it receives in the 
shape of taxes, earnings of state enterprises, loans from public, deposits 
and funds and other miscellaneous sources. The Government may cover 
deficit either by running down its accumulated balances or by borrowing 
from the banking system (mainly from the Central Bank of the country) 
and thus creating money’.? In a technical sense, the phrase “deficit 
financing’ connotes borrowing by Governmest not from the capital 
market by floating loans, or by issuing Treasury Bills or as ways and 
means advances from their banks to tide over any time-lag between 
expenditure and revenue, but from the Central Bank, using its wide 
powers. In turn the Central Banking akory meets the demands of 
the Government by issuing more notes. ` 

The modified concept of defict financing accorded by the Govern- 
ment of India signifies that deficit financing excludes borrowing from 
the public. The reason of exclusion is that if Government borrows from 
the public, a part of its purchasing power diminishes. If the Government 
spends the amount equal to the borrowing from the public, it does not 
add to the aggregate expenditure. But this conception is somewhat 
wrong and defective. It is defective in this sensé that the Government 
expenditure out of the borrowed funds from the public is more effective. 
than the funds left in private hands. 

In Western countries, deficit financing inaldes also borrowing from 
non-bank ` investors, .the commercial banks and the public to cover the 
budgetory gap. Though these methods are resorted to “reduce an overall 
gap in the budget in India, they are not regarded as deficit financing in 
official estimates in India.’’* 


Deficit financing as an aid to economic growth. 


For the economic development in India, the technique of deficit 
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financing-as adopted in the planning periods may be adjudged keeping, 
in view the following three points : 


(a) How far the deficit financing has helped in the utilisation of 
the idle and unmobilised resources in the field of production 
and employment ; f 


(b) How far the dificit financing has helped generate the forced ` 
savings which may be ultilised før additional investments, and 


(c) How far the deficit financing has helped in the creation of real 
savings as a result of rise in output in the economy. 


Lord Keynes pioneered the theory of dificit financing only for the 
developed countries facing or passing through a deflation. But India is 
considered to be an under-developed country where the supply of labour 
is abundant against awfully meagre factors of production. In this respect 
Ricardo holds a bit separate view. He says that the level of technological 
progress is essential to proportionately utilise various available factors 
of production. Though India has already adopted the technique of 
deficit financing to push up rapid economic growth, the surplus labour 
has not been properly utilf$ed due to scarcity of idle capital equipment as 
refferred to in the Keynesian device. Besides, the real capital necessary 
for utilising all the surplus labour has not been created in a proportionate 
measure by deficit financing. 


Thé main aim of deficit financing in India is the growth of output 
and employment, but these two objects have not been fulfilled due to 
disproportionate invesment in labour-intensive and quick-yielding projects 

which are absolutely necessary in Indian economy. Much of the resources 
invested in the field of output and employment shows a dismal picture. 
Investment is disproportionate in the sense that the volume of deficit 
financing is so large that it has not been possible to utilise the full quota 
of created resources and thereby excessive price-rise has become a reality. 
As the proper and strict measures have not been resorted to for price 
controls, the adverse effect of inflation is being acutely felt. 


As regards forced saving ‘which is one of the objects of deficit 
financing it may be undoubtedly said that the purpose has not been 
fulfilled. Forced savings depend on the variation of price level, the 
behaviour of the marginal rate of taxation and of profits and wages. 
If the price level were controlled then the unspent part of the income 
might have been laid aside for savings by the consumers and there would 
not have been any chance of its being transferred to the pocket of profit- 
receivers. Moreover, the private sectors came into the field of inflationary 
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financing and then there grew up a competition between the private 
sector and the Government sector, As a sesult, in some cases the 
resources meant for being transferred to the Government sector were 
actually flown to the private sector. — 


In common parlance, it is often argued that deficit financing in the 
_underdeveloped country like India is the only cause of inflation. But 
the minute analysis of the factors prevailing in the economy reveals 
that deficit financing is not the only factor for the price inflation in India. 
Had the deficit financing been the only cause of inflation, then the period 
of large volume of deficit financing would have witnessed high price and 
the period of small volume of deficit financing would have experienced 
low price rise. But the fact was otherwise. As for instance, the years 
1969-70 and 1970-7) had larger deficit financing to the tune of Rs. 260.5 
crores per year, but the rate of inflation was smaller to the extent of 
4.6 per eent a year ; while the years 1967-68 and 1968-69 had compara- 
tively small deficit financing amounting to Rs. 227.3 crores a year, the 
rate of inflation was higher to the extent of 8.1 per cent a year. There- 
fore deficit financing should not be cosidered as the only cause of 
inflation in Indian economy. The cause behind this economic phenomenon 
was the difference between the plan targets and actual performance. 
It was estimated that the growth of national production would be 5.6 
per cent per year in the Fourth Plan, but the actual growth rates were 
5.3 per cent in 1969-70 and 4.8 per cent in 1970-71.5 


Added to it, the contribution of PL 480 funds and foreign aid 
is worth-mentioning. Fiscal policy which enjoys particularly no 
co-ordination with monetary policy and which generally faces adminis- 
trative slackness for its proper and timely implementation is also not less 
responsible for price rise. i 


In respect of revised budget estimates of Centre and States, there 
was an overall deficit of Rs. 701 crores for 1972-73 as against the deficit 
of Rs. 808 crores in 1971-72. During 1972-73, the actual deficit of the 
centre, was Rs. 882 crores as against the revised estimates of Rs. 550 
crores ; during the same period in the case of States there was a surplus 
of Rs. 14 crores as against a deficit of Rs. 151 crores in the revised 
estimates. The combined deficit was Rs. 868 crores i.e. Rs. 60 crores 
more than in 1971-72. 

Deficit financing leads to excessive printing of currency notes which 
increase the volume of money supply in the country and greatly 
depreciate the ‘value of money. Deficit financing pushes up the price level 
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consequent upon the corresponding short supply of goods and services oO 
for’ which aggregate demand gradually increases. In this context itis. ~ 
necessary to examine how far the impact of deficit financing is responsible 


for increase in the supply of money in agreement with the proportionate 
rate of the growth of the economoy and mode of the income velocity of 
money. Since 1960-61, the trends of income velocity of money, if 


calculated on the basis of money income at constant prices (at 1960-61 - 


prices), depend upon the money supply with the public. In short, it may 


be said that the more. money supply with the public, the less income 


velocity. 
Before 1960-61, the income velocity of money tended to increase and 
‘it was also observed that national output increased at a faster rate than 
money supply. Since 1960-61, the income velocity of money has gradually 
been declining. Between 1969-70 and 1971-72, it started falling significart!y 
from 2.8 to 2.3 as a result of unprecedented rise in money supply with the 
‘public and what is found isa meagre increase in national income at 


constant prices. In 1972-73, national income at constant prices enhanced 


` by 0.6 per cent, but the increase in money supply was about 15 per cent. 
This proves that the rate of growth of money supply is inclined to exceed 
the rate of growth of national income. It may be said that a continuous 


monetary pressure on economy is the result of the oper ations of both: the . 


Government sector and the private sector. 
Due to high dose of deficit ‘financing, the consequential increase in 


money supply exerts automatic inflationary pressure on the’ economy.. 


It is one of the contributory factors for price rise in India. The rise in 
prices is generally the result of rise in demand or failure of supply or both. 
In India, these forces (demand and supply) have been disproportionately 
working at a time since 1956. This feature has become most significahtly 
perceptible since 1965-66. The demand for goods and services depends 
on population growth, national and per capita income, mounting private 
and public expenditure, the investment outlay and the means of its 
financign. 


The population growth increased from 2.2 per cent during the decade 
1951-61 to 2.5 per cent during the next decade 1961-71. During the 


Fourth Plan period, the amount of annual investments has been more than 


Rs. 3,000/- crores. In consequence, the prices of capital goods have shot 


up and the prices of goods depending upon capital goods also have - 


increased. During the same period, non-plan public expenditure due to 
huge influx of refugees from Bangladesh which was aggravated by the 
open conflict with Pakistan in December, 1971, had been one of the 
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unexpected causes of price rise. The deficit finance has been resorted to 
as one of the instruments of economic developments in India. During the 
Fourth Plan period, the original estimate of deficit financing was Rs. 850 
crores but the revised estimate as shown inthe draft Fifth Five Year 
_Plan is Rs. 2060 crores. The combination of these factors has no doubt 
`a clear bearing on the price rise. 


During the Fourth Plan period there has been gradual rise in the 
price level. The general wholesale price index rose from 165.1 in 1868-69 
to 175.7 in 1969-70, the first year of the Fourth Plan. But the price index 
touched extra-ordinary heights recording 258.3-in November, 1973. The 
price indices of food articles and industrial raw materials with base index 
100 in 1961-62 have absormally soared up, particularly in 1972-73. The 
prices of liquor and tobacco and at the same time fuel, power, light and 
lubricants, chemicals and manufactures also accelerated. The increase in 
prices of the essential commodities in 1973-74 registered higher pitch 
beyond all proportions. 


The causes of the abnormal rise in prices of the essential commodi- 
ties may be attributed to (a) Physical shortage, speculative activities and 
artificial hoarding of essential goods, (b) the growth and the increasing 
role of unaccounted money, (c) exeessive amount of deficit financing, 
(d) the consequence of defence expenditure due to war with Pakisthan in 
December, 1971, along with heavy additional financial burden for relief 
measures to millions of evacuees from Bangladesh and (e) large amount 
of tax-evasion and non-implementation of measures to this effect. 


In India the upward trend in prices over the plan period has largely 
been governed by the role of monetary expansion in financing the growth 
of expenditure, both public and private. This monetary expansion 
ultimately results in the increase of purchasing power of the people, but 
the correponding increase in output is not commensurate with the increas- 
ing purchasing power due to non-economic factors. In order to arrest 
the price spiral what is now badly needed is to ensure a demand-supply 
equilibrium. This can be done by raising the supply elasticity of essential 
commodities and by reducing the capacity of purchasing power (excess 
demand) of the people or by either of them. None of these conditions 
seems to be achieved by the Government due to the pressure of the 
existing political set-up in the country. Under the circumstances, there is 
only one way-out of solution for the Government and that way-out is . 
either to nationalise the entire disbribution link or to re-orient and 
streamline the present distributory system of essential commodities, 
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Economic development without resorting to deficit financing in India. 


The instrument of deficit financing should be kept in the cold” 
storage for its reaction in the economy. Instead the technige of other , 
fiscal measures in India should be pressed into action for economic 
development following the experiences of USSR and Japan where it has 
been proved possible without resorting to deficit financing. Before taking 


to development plans these countries were undeveloped and mostly:-°. 


agricultural. They paid more heed to agricultural sector and at the same 
time enhanced the rate of land tax. In consequence more than 50 percent 
of their national income came from the land tax and industrialisation was 
possible by the savings from the agricultural sector. 

India, too, is an agricultural country. As the agricultural development 
of the country is needed, so the rate of land tax should also be increased — 
and it would be justified because of considerable rise in the agricultural 
prices in comparison with pre-plan period. The rate of land taxation 
has not been much changed for along time. In the year 1967-68, the 
receipt from land revenue and agricultural income tax was estimated at 
Rs.109.26 crores whereas the total revenue from these items during the 
same period was estimated at Rs. 2377.29 crores. The ratio of land tax 
to total tax collections of the States is 21 percent only. But there is a 
scope and possibility of this ratio being stepped up in support of which 
reasons can be adduced, such as provision of irrigation facilities, supply 
of fertilisers and other connected materiais. 


In this regard, Prof. K. N. Raj recommends that the land revenue on 
holdings beyond 5 acrres of land should be doubled, while Mr. A. M. 
Khusro suggests that land revenue rates should be increased_by 200 per- 
cent incase of holdings beyond 10 acres. Prof. I. M. D. Little says that 
a progressive scale of land revenue should be introduced. In his opinion, 
land holdings. upto 5 acres should be tax-free and the land-holdings of 30 
acres and above should pay penal rates of tax not less than Rs. 570 per 
annum. Dr. E. T. Mathew holds the view that there should bea 
progressive increase in the rates of land taxation with exemption of 
holdings below 2.5 acres. The rate in cáse of holdings above 2.5 acres 
should vary between 25 and 200 percents. 


- There has always been a source of bickering between the centre and 

the States as to the enhancement of tax on agriculture. In October, 1971, 
the Chief Ministers; Conference relating to resource mobilisation 
suggested that an siperi committes should be appointed on the subject. 
Accordingly, a Committee with Dr. K. N. Raj as Chairman was appointed 
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by the Central Government in February, 1972. The committee was asked to 
to examine the Centre’s proposal tolink or merge income tax with 
agricultural income tax and also to examine the question of taxation of 
agricultural wealth and income from all aspects. The Raj Committee 
submitted its report in October, 1972, 


The Raj Committee enquired into the tax-structure of agriculture 
and observed that the direct taxes on agriculture was very low in 
comparison with net domestic product from agriculture. The committee 
also found that the income of farmers belonging to higher strata was 
more than that of the persons belonging to the same type of non-agri- 
cultural strata. But the former class paid less. There. was a scope of 
progressive agricultural taxation as the productivity of land would be 
increased due to technological progress. Some rich farmers might tap 
extra non-agricultural source for increassing their income. . Therefore, 
progressive direct taxation on all sources, both agricultural and non- 
agricultural, was needed. 


On the basis of the above findings, the Raj Committee recommended 
(a) the imposition of progressive agricultural holding tax, (b) imposition 
of tax on the assessees having both agricultural and non-agricultural 
sources of income, (c) imposition of tax on income from livestock, 
fisheries, poultry, dairy farming etc. imposition of wealth tax on agricul- 
tural property and imposition of capital gains tax on transfer of 
agricultural lands. *.. 


Of all the recommendations of the Raj Committee the. most 
important and new one was that relating to Agricultural Holdings Tax. 
The AHT is required to be imposed on land possessed by the farmers. 
The land leased out or mortgaged to others should be excluded but the 
land leased or mortgaged by him from others should be included, in 
time of calculating the AHT The basis of assessment would be a family 
consisting of husband, wife and minor children only to stop large scale 
tax evasion. 


The Raj Committee recommended the impositien of Agricultural 
Holdings Tax in two phases. The first phase would replace the present 
land revenue on all operational holdings with rateable value of Rs. 5000/- 
or more and the second phase would extend the Agricultural Holdings 
Tax to all other operational holdings with rateable ‘values below 
Rs. 5000/- the calculation of rateable values of agricultural lands would 
depend on the price of gross output minus cost of cultivation and 
depreciation of assets. The Agricultural Holdings Tax is likely to yield 
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Rs. 150-200 crores per year if all the holdings with rateable value of RS. Een 


5,000/- and above are brought under the purview of the system. 


Debt management. 


The debt management is an important instrument of fiscal policy: ` 
and the amount of outstanding bebt is a budgetary decision. In relation 
> to menetary policy, it plays a significant role in the economy. 


Now the question arises—what is public debt. A gap (deficit) i is 
created in the budget when the public expenditure is higher than the 
` revenue receipts. To meet this gap some sort of security is floated by 
the Government. In case of excess of receipts, the reduction of securities 
‘follows. The aggregate of securities issued by the Government over a 
‘certain period of time is called public debt. The classifications of public 
- debt vary according to (a) the level of Government, such as, federal, state - 
_ or local, (b) the period of maturities, such as, long-term, and short term 
(c) the type of interest payment, (d) the mode of repayment, (e) the purpose 
`of debt and (f) the economic effects of the debts, such as, capital-increasing 
or income-increasing. The choice of the Government for any variation 
is called debt management. The result of debt management depends 
upon the choice. Fiscal -insolvency, excessive changes for debt interest, 
wasteful expenditure, inflation and such other ill effects may arise if the 
choices are unwise. The development of public debt management 
policies is the most important factor for income-increasing effects of 
the debt.cither in prosperity or in depression of the economy. 


In a developing country, the Government is found to be put in the 
necesssity of incurring high expenditure for a longer period at a stretch. 
Sometimes occasions arise when the Government face sudden 
variations in income and output though for a short. period. The reason 
for such variation may be internal or external. But in all circumstances 
the Government has to meet its long-term expenditure. For this purpose 
the Government has to secure sufficierit amount of revenue for which 
taxes are imposed. “The imposition of tax which is commensurate with 
-income is regarded-ds ideal. The question of borrowing or additional - 
taxation is essential for the government when the national income falls 
due to reduction of export and crop failure, resulting in the less 
revenue receipts. 


The public debt management varies according to the conditions 
of the economy. Still it has to follow certain principles, such as : 
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1. The Treasury should issue various kinds of debts in accordance 


` with the demand for the government securities by banks, coroprations, 


trust funds, small savers and rich individual. 


2. The maturity period should be fixed by the Treasury in such 

a way that the Government does not face the danger of meeting 
__ eXecessive volume of floating debt or long-term debt at a time. 

3. The Treasnry should make the debt highly flexible so that 
these may be sold at a discount at anytime. __ 

4. For the facility of financing and refinancing, a close co-cordination 
between the Treasury and the Central Bank is essential. 

5. The debt management should be followed according to the needs 
of the economy. The increase or decrease of saving, spending 
and inequality of wealth depends on the debt management. 


In the underdeveloped countries, the growth of public debt helps 
not only the mobilisation of resources, but also the economic development. 
For the fulfilment of the purpose of economic policy, the monetary policy 
has got to be administered keeping specifically in view the growth and 
composition of public debt. Due to unorganised money and capital 
market in the underdeveloped countries, the monetary authority gets from 
the growing public debt assets that may be used as an instrument for the 
effectiveness of monetary policy. 


The public debt helps the. Government of an underdeveloped country 
in enhancing resources in two ways, (1) market borrowing and (2) non- 
market borrowing. Market borrowing means the borrowing that can be 
secured by the sale of negotiable Government securities and bills to the 
public. These securities and bills are bought and sold in the capital and 
money market. The non-market borrowings are those which are not 
negotiable and not sold and bought in the market. 


These are problems of public borrowings in ther rural areas of the 
underdevloped countries by taxation. Morcover the available savings are 
channelised not through the banks but in other ways, such as, giving loans 
for the purpose of consumption at a higher rate of interest. The problems 
of borrowings are solved to a large extent by the development and 
extension of financial institutions in urban areas. Besides, in under- 
developed countries though the rate of interest is raised, the amount of 
public borrowings is not likely to be encouraging because of small per 
capita savings. The richer section of the people is prone to invest their 
savings in real estate, gold etc. instead of investing in the development of 
the economy. 
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In view of these problems faced by the Government in under- 
developed countries, a system which is neigher a taxation nor a voluntary . 
borrowing may be introduced by law to meet the exisencies of economic 
development. This may be termed as forced loan. This compulsory 
loan is advantageous in the sense that it transfers the capacity of spending 
from the private to the public for the cause of economic development. . 


It also controls the unnecessary consumption and unproductive invest- 


ment and generates employment opportunities. 


In India there seems to be a difference between fiscal policy and 
monetary policy, but really there in no difference. Because the budgetary 
deficit of the Central Government determines the level of money supply 
and in time of preparing budget, the outstanding amount of public 
debt is taken into account. In the true sense of the term the public debt 
in India has no meaning at all. The practices followed here clearly 
inicate that India’s public debt is mostly an infer-Government debt. The 
major portion of the outstanding debt is held by the institutions in the 
public sector. This is more evident from the pattern of ownership of 
marketable debt of the Central and State Governments by different 
- classes of investors as on March 31, 1971, the last date upto which data 
are available. The Reserve Bank of India (on own account) retained the 
top positition of holding the. Government debt, although its share in 
total debt fell from 29.6 per cent in 1970 to 28 per -cent in 1971. The 
next position was occupied by commercial and co-operative banks holding 
a share of 27 per cent in 1971 as against 25.8 per cent in 1970. The 
third position went to the provident funds which occupied 19.2 per cent ` 
in 1971 as. against 18.7 per cent in 1970 of Government debt. ‘The 
Insurance companies being the fourth occupier, held 15 per cent in 1971 
as against 14.7 per cent in 1970 of the Government-debt. On the contrary, 
the share of State Governments was reduced from 5.6 per-cent in 1970 
to 4.9 per cent in 1971. The shares of other categories were not 
significant.’ i 


The debt management policy is one of the instruments utilised for 
economic development. This policy comprises of the functions, such as, 
issuing of new loans; repayment of old loans, refinancing and fixing the 
rates offered on- new loans and on refinancing. In India, the mounting ~ 
amount of public debt baffles the effectiveness of the instruments used 
so far by the Reserve Bank of India for credit control. , The rapid growth 
of public debt is clearly evident from the fact that the Treasury Bills 
amounting to Rs. 2,244 crores in 1969, Rs. 2,232 crores in 1970, Rs. 2,516 
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crores in 1971, Rs. 2,623 crores in 1972, Rs. 3,631 crores in 1973 and 
Rs. 3,966 crores (Budget estimates) in 1974 have been issued. 


The theory thatthe size of public debt depends, on the national 
income andthe tax-generating income, does not hold good in the Indien 
economy. The interest on the debt is paid to the public sector institutions - 
which again transfer the same fund in the form of profit as in the case of 
the Reserve Bank of India to the Government. 


In the Indian economy, money supply is affected by the debt 
management operations. The purchase of securities by the Reserve Bank 
of India on its own account causes expansion of monetary base. Similarly, 
occasional increase in money supply is caused by ad hoc treasury bills 
issued in favour of the Reserve Bank of India to meet the Government’s 
cash balances. i 


Concluding comments 


The role of deficit financing as an instrument of econmic develop- 
ment in India has been reviewed with special stress on the use of surplus 
laboure, creation of forced savings and creation of real savings out of 
increasing output, but it has not been able to serve the purpose fully. 
The supply of money with the public has increased, but the rise of real 
output or increase of national income at current prices has not propor- 
tionately been compatible. It is often argued that deficit financing is the 
real cause of price rise. But on analysis, it comes to the light that it is 
one of the most important factors contributing to price rise, not the sole 
factor. Though deficit financing as an instrument is necessary ‘for 
economic development, still high dose of deficit financing can not be 
resorted to in the-underdeveloped country. Experience of underdeveloped 
countries for economic development without deficit financing may be 
followed. In the changed circumstances in India, the out-dated land 
revenue system is required to: be remodelled and reformed. The pro- 
gressive tax structure on agriculture, which has elaborately been discussed 
if implemented, would fetch extra revenue. This extra revenue may be 
utilissed for the purpose of economic development. 


Debt management which helps planning for economic development 
is regarded as an instrument of fiscal policy. But the mounting amount of 
public debt, which is almost inter-Governmental, affects the monetary 
policy. The debt management policy has been no doubt formulated in 
collaboration with the praviling monetary policy. But its success depends 
not on monetary policy alone, but upon a proper coordination between 
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monetary and fiscal policy. Flexibility is one of the advantages of 
monetary policy whereas inflexibility is a serious weakness of fiscal 
policy. So greater flexibility is needed to be a prerequisite for more 
effective use of fiscal policy. Both fiscal and monetary policy could be 
timed and coordinated towards the general economic goals of full employ- 
ement, sustained growth and price stability. Coordinated fiscal-monetary 
actions to curb excessive demand and rising prices are more effective than . 
either used alone. 
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RYLE ON THE FREEDOM OF WILL 
SAMARI KANTA SAMANTA 


The controversy over the freedom of will is nothing new in philo- 
sophy and, indeed, to many it may seem to have lost much of its freshness 
and importance. But since philosophers are still at loggerheads with 
one another on the question of free will, it can be easily surmised that 
the issue is still reckoned to be a living problem ; it has neither been 
solved nor has it been antiquated. To some, the freedom of will does 
not pose any problem ai all ; it is, what they call, a ‘pseudo’ or ‘spurious’ 
problem. They have generally tried to show, with much ingenuity and 
nimbleness of analysis, that even if everything were mechanistically 
determined, there is enough room for free will. There is no necessary 
contradiction, as is so often supposed, between free will and determinism. 
To some others again, it presents indeed a genuine problem, for how can 
a man, they ask, be held responsible for his action if everything including 
his action be totally determined. Moral responsibility, they said, involves 
a contra-causal type of freedom. Professor Ryle has joined the issue 
with a support to the former view but from a standpoint that is character- 
istically his own. In what follows I shall consider Ryle’s views on free 
will which, it seems to me, is not flawless. However, before going into 
his views on the problem in question, I shall present his contention first 
and then I shall embark upon an appraisal. 


I 


In his epoch-making book ‘The Concept of Mind’, Ryle has attempt- 
ed to show that the problem of free will which is generally considered 
to be the postulate of moral science, is not in fact a problem at all; it is ` 
rather a ‘putative’ or ‘pseudo’ problem. And that it is so, Ryle sets out 
to show from several considerations. 


(a) The wider use of the term ‘Voluntary by philosophers and the under- 
lying motive. l 


In common parlance the terms ‘voluntary’ and ‘involuntary’ are 
used with a meaning which, according to Ryle, is much narrower than 
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that in which the philosophers use it. In ordinary usage the terms 
‘voluntary’, ‘involuntary’ and ‘responsible’ are applied to those actions | 
only which ought not to be done, i.e., which indicate the fault or lapse 
on the part of an agent or doer. In like manner, we held a man 
. responsible. We ask, for instance, whether the neglect of studies on the 
part of a student is voluntary or not and we hold him responsible if, on 
- examination, the lapse is found to be voluntary ; if; however, it turns’ 
out to be involuntary, we absolve him from responsibility: But it does 
not make any sense, in this usage, to ask whether someone performed 
a right or correct action voluntarily or not, and whether he is responsible 
for such action. Thus we do ynot ask whether a boy finished his home- 
work in good time voluntarily or involuntarily or whether he worked out 
a long-division sum right voluntarily or not. Such questions involve a 
gross violation of ordinary usage because voluntariness and responsibility 
are associated with exculpation or inculpation but nothing of this sort is 
in question in respect of what’is not the agent’s fault but his credit. 
But the philosophess describe as voluntary or involuntary not only actions 
which are wrong and condemnable but also those which are right and 
praiseworthy. This wider use does not do justice to the ordinary usage 
and this is far more obvious in the consequences that follow from it. It 
involves, says Ryle, a gross distortion of the senses of ‘could’ and ‘could 
have helped’. To say, in ordinary usage, that an action was involuntary 
is to mean that it could not be avoided, that the agent could not help 
doing it. Likewise, when an action is deemed to be voluntary what we 
mean is that it could have’been avoided, that he doer could have helped 
doing it. Now, if we can raisé questions of voluntariness even with 
„regard to right and favourable actions as suggested in the stretched use 
of ‘voluntary’, we should have, in the same manner, been able to describe 
tight and satisfactory action as one that could have been avoided. But 
it is ridiculous to say of a man that he could have avoided doing a right 
action. It is incorrect to say of a boy who has got his sum right that ‘ 
he could have helped it and got it wrong. The reason, says Ryle, behind 
this unusualness is not far to seek.. When we say whether a man could 
have avoided doing wrong, what we want to mean is that whether he has 
sufficient competence or knowledge of doing right and also whether he 
has exercised that competence. But in.asking whether.a person could 
have avoided doing right, we cannot mean whether he has the competence 
and knowledge of doing wrong and whether he has employed it. Doing 
wrong does not require any competence or knowledge. Ryle thinks that this 
extension of the ordinary sense of voluntariness is not without a reason. 
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The motive behind it is just to fulfil the need for something to 
circumscribe an area to which the appraisal-concepts apply from that to 
which they donot apply. Without the demarcarion of such a field 
appraisal-words would be devoid of all meaning since these do not 
pertain, the advocates of free will believe, to the realm where every 
occurrence is rigidly governed by the lawg of mechanical causation, And. 
since the concept of free will serves this purpose, Ryle is of opinion that 
so-called problem of the freedom -of will arises partly from the extended 
use of the term ‘voluntary’. As he himself puts it, “the tangle of largely 
spurious problems, known as the problem of the Freedom of the Will, 
partly derives from this unconsciously stretched use of ‘voluntary’ and 
consequential misapplications of different senses of ‘could’ and ‘could 
have helped’.* 


(b) Mechanism not inconsistent with Free Will. 


But there isno need, says Ryle, to drawa sharp line of division 
between the realm of morality and that of mechanism. The appraisal- 
concepts can very well apply even to the area where everything is governed 
strictly by mechanical causation. In this respect philosophers led them- 
selves in quite a wrong direction. Free will appears as a ptoblem only to 
those who think that mechanism is inconsistent with the realm of morality 
and are accordingly alarmed at what Ryle derisively calls “the bogey of 
Mechanism”? At the vast successes of physical science these people think 

`that some day or other everything can be explained in terms of mecha- 
nical causation and there will then be noroom for free will. But the 
dread of the bogey is unfounded because, as Ryle observes, the law of 
mechanical causation may govern everything but it does not ordain every 
occurrence. To illustrate his point, Ryle adduces several examples. The 
first one is a game of chess. ‘A scientifically trained spectator, not acqu- 
ainted with chess. or game of any sort, can after examining 4 chess-board 
between the moves for quite some time be able to discover all the rules of 
chess and yet it will be hardly possible for him to predict the move which 
the players make on éach occasion. Every move, however, is undoubtedly 
bound by the rules he discovered but, for that matter, one cannot say that 
each move is pre-ordained by these rules. Needless to say, from the 
knowledge of the rules certain general character of the moves can be 
predicted with certainty, e. g.; one can predict that the bishop which is 
given a move will end ona square of the same collour from which it 
started. Butto what extent a player move his bishop cannot be predicted 
C.R.—13 
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by means ofthese rules, Hence,even if every move is governed by the - 
rules of chess there is ample room for player’s own consideration, free 
choice and strategy. There is thus no incompatibility between one’s 
applying free choice and deliberation as also his following the rules of 
chess while he is making a move. Asa matter of fact, player’s consider- 
ation and application of strategic principles presuppose his knowledge of 
_rules of game. 


Similarly, a piece of writting by an author is governed all along by 
the rules of grammar, but'these rules do not determine what the author 
should write and how he should write. These are left to the author him- 
self and his free choice. The rules of game, the rules of grammer and the 
like tellus what we cannot do but not what we shall do at a particular 
stage. 


Not only is there no contradiction between mechanical and moral 
laws but there would be no questions of morality ‘at all if things were not 
governed by mechanical laws. We cannot speak of a man’s action as good 
or had if he behaves randomly without conforming to any rule or behaviour 
` anymore than we can praise or condemn the performance of a player if he 

does not follow the rules of game at all. Ryle thus emphatically concludes, 

“the fears expressed by some moral philosophers that the advance of the 

natural sciences diminishes the the field within which the moral virtues.can 
be exercised rests on the assumption that there is some contradiction in 
saying that one and the same. occurrence is governed both by mechanical 
` laws and by moral principles, and assumption as baseless as the assump- 
tion that a golfer cannot at once conform to the laws of ballistics and 
obey the rules of golf and play with elegance and skill. Not only is there 
plenty of room for purpose where everything is governed by mechanical 
laws, but there would ai no place for purpose if nines were not so 
` governed®,” - ; 


The problem of the “freedom of will and ‘the fears of Frcoanpaetbilily 

between mechanical laws and moral laws are, according to Ryle, nothing 
more than the legacy of the Cartesian myth which he abusively calls ‘the 
- dogma of Ghost in the Machine’. Since minds are taken as belonging to 

the same category as the bodies and since again all-the bodily events are 
strictly governed by mechanical laws, it has been presumed that minds 
must also be governed strictly by mental or non-mechanical laws. But if 
the mental world be completely deterministic like the physical one, there 
would be no room for such appraisal-concepts like praise and blame, 
-choice and responsibility and the like. The problem of frée will has been 
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introduced just to remove this anomaly. As Ryle observes, “the problem 
of the Freedom of the Will was the problem how to reconcile the 
hypothesis that minds are to be described in terms drawn from the 
categories of mechanics with the knowledge that higher-grade human 
conduct is not of a piece with the behaviour of machines*”. 


iI 


According to Ryle then, as we have seen above, the problem of free 
will owes its genesis to the philosophers’ urge for the demarcation of a 
separate field to which the appraisal-concepts can be significantly applied. 
And the stretched use.by the moral philosophers of the terms ‘voluntary’ 
and ‘involuntary’ is simply an indication of this urge. But whether they 
extended the range of the application of voluntary as against its ordinary 
use when they take it as applying even to right actions, is however in 
question here. Do they go against the ordinary usage when they use the 
words. ‘voluntary’ and ‘involuntary’ even in respect of right and admirable 
actions? They would indeed; ifthe ordinary use of such terms is, as 
Ryle thinks,restricted to actions which are wrong and blameworthy. But 
this does not seem to be the case. Our experience seems to speak differ- 
ently if we look closely into our day-to-day conversations. 


In fairly a good number of cases we do indeed raise questions of 
voluntariness (and quite meaningfully to be sure) about actions which are 
right and ‘which ought to be done. Some concrete and commonplace 
examples may serve to illustrate the point. Thus to do something for a 
noble cause is indeed one which ought to be done. Now, when a richman 
spends alot of money for such a cause, for the removal of illiteracy for 

_example, we very often ask whether he does it voluntarily or involuntarily, 
It may be that he is doing all these against his wishes just to evade income 
tax. Or again to take another example. When a student prepares his 
lessons or, as Ryle says, finishes his homework in good time, we say that 
this is right, and what ought to be done by every student. And in this case 
also we ask whether he has done it voluntarily or involuntarily. It may 
be, as is very often the case, that the student does what ought to be done 
by him simply out of a fear of punishment. It is no use, multiplying 
instances here. But it is amply clear that ‘voluntary’ and ‘involuntary’, in 
their ordinary use, are not restricted to what are wrong and blameworthy. 
The moral philosophers do not thus go against ordinary usage in their use 
of voluntary and involuntary. ; 
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Someone may, however, argue that these are cases of ‘a few minor 
elasticities®’ of ordinary usage which Ryle has already admitted. Barring 
these elasticities howeveer, ordinary discourse generally does not permit 
the use of voluntary and involuntary as adjectives of what ought to be 
done. Moral philosophers have carried this elasticity to such an extent 
as to cover all actions which are right and favourable. In ordinary use 
we may, he can say, ask the voluntariness of some right performances but 
not that of all right and admirable actions whatever. 


But first it should be noticed that these cases constitute a fairly 
large portion of our ordinary discourse. And as such one cannot, as 
Ryle has done, ignore them as merely a few cases of minor elasticities 
while framing a conclusion of so much importance, namely, that ordinary 
uses of voluntary and involuntary are restricted to actions which are bad 
and reprehensible. Secondly, the words’ such as ‘reward’, ‘praise’, and 
the like would have no place in ordinary lauguage if in ordinary usage, 
barring few exceptions, the use of voluntary is restricted only to what 
is wrong. In ordinary discourse, we do make such utterances like ‘he 
deserves reward’ or ‘he is to be rewarded or praised’, Such utterances 
would not have been made at all; if in ordinary usage there is no room 
for the questions of the voluntariness of meritorious and satisfactory 
actions. Ryle- observes that since neither exculpation nor inculpation 
is in point in case of correct or admirable actions, it is absurd to raise 
questions of voluntariness about them in ordinary use. But this is only 
one side of the picture, there is another side also. True, inculpation 
and ‘exculpation in not in. point in these cases but questions of reward 
and praise are there: And in our common day-to-day discourse we do 
not. allow praise or-reward of actions which, though good and meritori- 
ous, are done involuntarily. This indicates that even in ordinary usage 
there is a clear admission, if not explicit, implicit at least, of the questions 
of voluntariness with regard to good and favourable actions. Philosophers 
have simply made use of what is there-in ordinary language. They have 
-neither gone. against ordinary usage, nor do they inflate the use of 
voluntary with a hidden motive. l : 


But our case does not seem to be established beyond doubt unless 
we can also find out. in ordinary usage asense which agrees with the 
‘philosophers’ use of the quéstions of responsibility. It is ‘an undeniable 
‘fact that in ordinary language we do not hold a man resposible for his 
‘actions which are good and satisfactory. The questions of responsibility 
‘are raised in ordinary life only in respect of actions which are wrong 
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and blameworthy. The question ‘who is responsible?’ here virtually 
means ‘who is to be blamed?’ Do the moral philosophers not extend 
the meaning and use of ‘responsibility’ when they speak of agent’s respon- 
sibility irrespective of all actions good and bad? It is indeed difficult to 
make out the issue involved here. If offence or guilt were all that is 
connected with the questions of responsibility in commonplace use, we 
should have held lower animals responsible for their faults. When, for 
-instance, a dog takes away succulent chops meant for his master’s 
luncheon. we do not make the dog responsible for its action simply 
because it could not have acted otherwise. Its action is the result of a 
continuous chain of causes and effects. The questions of responsibility 
even in our ordinary usage is thus connected ultimately not so much 
with the fault or lapses as with avoidability or with the possibility of 
doing otherwise than what someone did. A man is held responsible, 
in this sense, for. his faults or lapses because we believe that he could 
have acted otherwise ‘and avoided the lapse. Now the question is 
whether this sense of the word ‘responsible’ can be applied to good and 
meritorious actions ; whether, thatis to say, we can speak of a man 
who performed a right action that he could have acted otherwise. Prof. 
Ryle has made much -of this. issue and held that it is incorrect and, 
indeed, quite meanifgless to ask whether someone could have avoided 
doing right and could have done wrong instead. Now ‘could have’ is 
a phrase which does not make straight-forward and ‘categorical 
statements. What we mean by saying that ‘A could have acted otherwise’, 
is as G. E. Moore observes, ‘A could have acted otherwise if he had 
willed or chosen otherwise”. Nowell Smith also echoes the sante view 
when he holds that the phrase ‘could have’ in moral contexts is equivalent 
to ‘would have......if...... > If then ‘could have acted otherwise means 
‘could have acted otherwise if chosen or wanted to’, there seems to be 
no reason as to why it should not, even in ordinary use, apply to good 
or right--actions, To take Ryle’s own example, the boy who finished his 
home-work in good time or who got along division sum right could as 
well have acted otherwise if he had chosen otherwise. He might in the first 
case, for example, have chosen to spend a good deal more’ time or even 
the whole day over his homework and in the second case he might have 
chosen, say, not to apply his mind to the sum and eventually to get it 
wrong just, perhaps, to embarrass his teacher. This is, I think, perfectly 
in consonance with the ordinary usage. It is because we admit these 
possibilities in Ihe use of our ordinary language that we consider a person 
creditable or praiseworthy for his satisfactory actions. The- moral 
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philosophers therefore do not go against ordinary usage or even extend the 
range of the application of responsibility so far as the sense of the word 
‘responsible’ is concerned. We cannot thus agree with Ryle that the 
proplem of free will stems partly from the stretched use of ‘voluntary’ by 
the philosophers. . 


Now, let us come to Ryle’s second point, namely that mechanical 
explanation and moral explanation do not, as the libertarians thought; 
stand opposed to each other; they are parallel and quite compatible 
explanations and the fear of mechanism is a mere bogey. This he has 
illustrated by means of the analogy of a game. of chess. Here two 
questions seem to be involved : (a) whether the determination of a game 
by the rules of it is akin to the causal determination and (b) whether 
the freedom implied by moral responsibility is contra-causal. If the 
freedom involved in moral responsibility were- contra-causal, Ryle’s- 
. illustration would be beside the point. But I cannot. enter these 
questions here because that would be a task much too large for this paper. 
The questions themselves can constitute the theme of a separate paper. 
I shall here simply confine myself to the analogy itself. Ryle’s point is 
that the explanation of a move in terms of the rules of game and that 
in terms of the tactical principles are quite different and -compatible 
` explanations. Both can be applied to the same phenomenon without 
any contradiction- It is because of this reason that there is plenty of 
room for player’s free choice and deliberation even though the game is 
is strictly governed by the rules of the game. From the knowledge of 
the rules of the game we cannot predict the particular move of'a player 
because explanation in terms of the rules of chess does never eritail any 
explanation in terms of strategy. But the question is whether this is 
true. of all the moves of a game. As we know, at the close of a game 
of chess the scope of strategy or deliberation on the part of a player who 
is going to be defeated, is narrowed down to such a limit that there. is 
practically no scope for player’s consideration and tactics, But.then 
does it not go against Ryle’s position? As Mr. Franklin observes,. 
“the questions is whether the two sorts of explanations, in terms of rules 
and of strategy, have the logical status of both being applicable to every 
move. If they have not, then Ryle’s example tells prima Piei more 
against his position than for it”." 

What the moral philosophers are not prepared to accept is any 
regularity and determinism in respect of a man’s choice. The question 
of incompalibility between mechanical and moral explanation of man’s 
behaviour arise only if the former implies determinism in relation to his 
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ehoice. Ryle has, however, endeavoured to show by means of his 
analogies that there is no such possibility. But it is clear that Ryle has 
selected only such examples where from the very nature of the case it 
follows that there must be enough room for displaying players’s delibera- 
tion and free choice. For there would indeed be no point in playing 
‘a game if the rules of game ordain the move of a player, if, that is to 
say there be no scope for player’s tactics and deliberations. Or again, 
there would indeed be no point in writing anything at all if the rules 
of grammar tell us what and how the author is going to write. It follows 


therefore, as Franklin remarks, “that he argues from improperly selected, 


instances of compatible explanation.” 8 
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ON THE APPREHENSION OF. PROPOSITIONS 
KUMUD GOSWAMI 


J 


‘My chief concern in the present article is with one of the difficulties 
involved in Moore’s account of the apprehension of propositions. The 
point to be discussed is whether he is right in giving the name ‘direct 
apprehension’ to our cognitive relation to a proposition which is appre- 
hended on hearing or seeing a sentence. The difficulty is that in the case 
in question the apprehension of the proposition is in a sense dependent 


on the hearing or seeing of the sentence and so seems not to be direct. 
i 


H- 


A few words at the outset on what Moore means by ‘proposition’ are 
perhaps required for clarity of exposition. A proposition, for him, is not a 
mere sentence, but what a sentence means.‘ It is, as he puts it more precisely, 
‘the sort of thing which is commonly expressed by a whole sentence’.2 
The whole sentence, for example, ‘Twice two is four’ means that twice . 
two is four ; this meant or expressed content is a proposition. The pro- 
position is only intellectually grasped ; it is not-visible like the sentence 
expressive of it. A sentence is visible or audible or picturable in image ; 
but a proposition is quite unlike a sentence in these respects. It is, if 
expressed by a sentence, just the understood content in so far as we have 
understood the meaning of the sentence. Torevert to Moore’s definition, 
a whole sentence is usually required to express a proposition. Thus the 
proposition expressed by the sentence ‘Twice two is four’ could’ not be 
expressed by anyone of the constituent. words forming parts of it. This 
account holds good only commonly, that is, not always. Sometimes a 
proposition is expressed by a single word such as ‘Fire’ or ‘Thief’ : when 
we utter ‘Fire’, we may be expressing the proposition that there is a fire 
taking place. Again, not all whole sentences are expressive of propositions. 
For example, an imperative sentence, such as ‘Go away’, hardly expresses 
a proposition... The command or request expressed by it is quite unlike 
a proposition, in that it is not, strictly speaking, either true or false, or 
even an object of belief or disbelief or any other comparable attitude. 
A proposition, then, is not always, but commonly, expressed by a whole 
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sentence.. Sometimes, again, a proposition is apprehended even though 
it is not sententially expressed, or not expressed at all. ‘We may... 
apprehend a proposition, which we desire to express, before we are able 
to think of any sentence.’ ‘I know what I want to say, but do not know 
how to say it’ is almost like a proverb that signifies the apprehension of 
an unexpressed proposition. A non-sententially expressed proposition 
(e.g. one that is expressed by a physical gesture)*, or even an unexpressed 
proposition, is, however, a thing otherwise of the same sort as a senten- 
tially expressed proposition: the former no less than the latter is either 
true or false and either believed or disbelieved or at least tentatively 
considered without being either believed or disbelieved. 


Moore’s definition of a proposition as a sort of thing which is 
commonly expressed by a whole sentence is, then, neither too wide nor 
too narrow. 


As regards the apprehension of a proposition, he says that it may be 
either direct or indirect.” Our usual mode of apprehending a proposition 
on hearing or seeing an appropriate sentence is called by him ‘direct 
apprehension’. This gives rise to a number of difficulties. One difficulty 
considered by him is that of determining whether or not the direct 
apprehension of a proposition is of the same sort as the direct apprehen- 
sien of a sense-datum or an image. But the difficulty stated at 
the start of this article has ‘not so much as even occurred to him. 
‘Hearing’ and ‘seeing’ are, as he says, words denoting ‘cognitive relations’,*® 
that is, words signifying modes of awareness’ or apprehension. .To hear 
or see a sentence is accordingly to apprehend it. When, therefore, it is 
said that a proposition is apprehended on hearing or seeing a sentence, 
the presumption is quite natural that the apprehension of the proposition 
is rather indirect than direct, as depending on the apprehension of the 
sentence expressing it. This presumption is examined in what follows. 


Iii 
If the supposition under examination means that the apprehension 
of a proposition on (say) hearing a sentence is an inference thereof, then 
the alleged inference runs presumably as follows :— 
All sentence-tokens’ of type S are expressive of the proposi- 
tion that p, 
This is a sentence-token of type'S, 
This is expressive of the proposition that p. 
C.R—14 
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The inference is no doubt formally valid, but we cannot judge 
the value of it for the purpose in view unless we know the mode of 
its utilization. In all likelihood it will be put to use in some such 
_way as this :— 


‘I heard in the past sentences of type S uttered by others. At some 
time (t;) I came to realize that a speaker of a sentence of this type 
expressed by his utterance the proposition that p. Through a number of 
similar experiences an association was ultimately established in my mind 
between sentences of this type and’ the proposition that p. It was thus 
that Icame to be in possession ofa general rule. At present I hear a 
Sentence of type S; thisin conjunction with that general rule enables me 
to infer that the sentence expresses the proposition that p’. 


Not much scrutiny is required to seè the snag. in this apparently 
neat argument. At f, our thinker or hearer heard a sentence of type S 
and apprehended the proposition that p. But how was the proposition 
apprehended ? ? Surely it was not  inferentially apprehended ; for ‘the 
inference was then out of the question, as its governing general rule (that 
‘is, its major premise) had not yet been’ established. The proposition was 
then directly apprehended, and. this despite the fact that he apprehended 
it on hearing a sentence of type S. Now, if he could directly apprehend the 
‘proposition that p on hearing a sentence of type Sat tı, what prevents 
‘his similar apprehension of tlie same proposition upon hearing a sentence 
of the same type at the present time? The- condition for direct apprehen- 
sion of that proposition is as sufficiently fulfilled by the present time (or 
situation) as it was by t, (or the then. situation). [It is specially noteworthy 
that the proposition which ex hypothesi was directly apprehended at f, 
‘and the proposition now ‘being apprehended are one and the same : they 
are not just similar to each other, but numerically the same]. : 


Thus the way the inference pointed above has been put to use proves 
to be suicidal, as only showing that it is of no use. The inference could 
not be made unless its major premise had already been established. 
But as a condition to the establishment of this premise the proposition 
‘that p must have already been apprehended directly on hearing or reading 
sentences of type S, or else it could not be associated with sentences of 
‘this type. But. this admission of ‘the possibility of directly apprehending 
the proposition on hearing or reading a sentence or sentences of a certain 
type amounts only to. a frank confession to the needlessness of the 
inference in question, 
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We have seen that the apprehénsion of a proposition on hearing 
or seeing a Sentence cannot be called an inference. We next proceed to 
show that the apprehension. of the sentence is neither a necessary nor a 
sufficient condition for the apprehension of the relevant proposition and 
hence not a condition proper (whatever else it may be) for the apprehen- 
sion of that proposition. 


That the apprehension of a sentence is not a necessary condition 
for the apprehension of the relevant proposition can be shown by the 
following consideration. The proposition which I apprehend on hearing 
or seeing or ‘imaging’ a sentence might have been as well apprehended 
by me without my hearing or seeing or imaging of that sentence. Thus 
the proposition I apprehend on hearing the sentence ‘I think, therefore, 
Iam’ might have been equally well apprehended by me on hearing 
the quite different sentence ‘cogito ergo sum’. Once a sentence anda 
proposition are distinguished in the manner of Moore, there is no way 
to maintain that these two sentences are in any wise the same. They 
are doubtless expressive of the same proposition, but qua sentences they 
are quite different (i.e. different not only as tokens, but also in type). 


A question now arises, namely, whether the proposition we appre- 
hend on apprehending a sentence might have been still apprehended 
without our apprehension in that context of any sentence whatsoever. 
This is difficult to answer. Moore, we have seen, admits the possibility 
of apprehending a sententially unexpressed proposition. He thus seems 
to recognize no indispensably necessary connexion between the appre- 
hension and the sentential expression of a proposition. One might here 
argue that Moore would distinguish between the-case of a speaker 
(or writer) and that of a hearer (or reader). Thus in the case of a speaker 
(or writer), the apprehension of a proposition is logically prior to his 
expression of it by means of a suitable sentence, whereas in the case of .a 
hearer (or reader) his apprehension of a proposition is necessarily depend- 
ent on his apprehension of the sentence used by the speaker (or writer). 
This argument, however, is purély conjectural, and we are under no 
obligation to accept it. For aught we can see, Moore would not deny 
the possibility that the proposition which a man apprehends on appre- 
hending a sentence used by somebody else might have been still appre- 
hended by him without his apprehension then of any sentence whatever. 
The proposition might have been conveyed to him by an appropriate 
physical gesture or even telepathically communicated to him. 
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Anyway, for the immediate purpose in view it is sufficient to empha- 
size only the first point already made that the apprehension of a proposi- 
tion upon that of a sentence is not necessarily dependent on the 
apprehension of that sentence or even that type of sentence. 


y 


It has been shown that the apprehension of a sentence is not a 
necessary condition for the apprehension of the relevant proposition ; 
it remains to be shown that the former is not also a sufficient condition 
for the latter. There. is considerable difficulty in making out this point ; 
for it is not quite clear what Moore means by ‘sentence’ when he sets 
about distinguishing a proposition from a‘sentence. When we say.that 
we hear or see a sentence, what do we actually hear or see? Obviously 
we actually hear or see a particular’ noise or shape. Is the sentence 
identical with this particular noise or shape? It is hardly likely that 
-Moore’s answer would be in the affirmative. On his view, no two persons 
probably see or hear exactly the same shape or noise, though two or 
more persons say that they see or hear the same sentence. It thus seems 
that Moore would. distinguish a sentence from a mere sense-datum. 
` Does he, then, mean by ‘sentence’ what we ordinarily mean by it? 
Ordinarily we mean by it a collection of words making a complete sense. 
So viewed, a sentence is nothing apart from its sense or meaning ; and 
accordingly short of „thè apprehension of its meaning, there can be no- 
apprehension of a sentence proper. This being so, the apprehension .of a 
_ Sentence is necessarily dependent on that of the proposition expressible 
by it (on Moore’s view of a proposition as the meaning of-a sentence®), 
-` This is, however, a conclusion which is contradicted by the following 
R observation- of Moore’s: ‘...... when you hear words: ‘spoken i ina foreign 
language, which you do not understand at all’, ‘you hear’a sentence 
f which you do not understand’.° The possibility of apprehending a 
sentence without the apprehension of a proposition is clearly recognized 
here. a 
‘ We are, therefore, forced to maintain that whatever might be said 
_ by Moore here and there about a sentence, he in effect reduces it to 
the status of a mere shape or a mere noise of a certain sort when. he sets 
out to distinguish between a sentence anda proposition. A proposition, 
for him, is not a sentence, but i its meaning. But what could a sentence 
as distinguished from its meaning be? Presumably it could be nothing 
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but a shape or a noise of a certain sort. And then its meaning would be 
what such a shape or a noise is conventionally taken to express. We 
have already noticed that Moore admits the possibility of the apprehen- 
sion of a sentence without that of its meaning. But the apprehension of 

a sentence without that of its meaning can hardly go beyond the appre- 
” hension of a mete noise “òr shape (as the case may be) of a certain sort. 
[The qualification ‘of a certain sort’ is no doubt required to distinguish 
a sentence from other kinds of sound or shape]. 


Now, if a sentence as such is no more than a-noise or a shape of a 
certain sort, an apprehension of it cannot suffice for the apprehension of 
the relevant proposition. A man with no knowledge of English hears 
exactly the same sort of sound as I do when, for example, ‘Twice two is 


four’ is uttered for us; but he utterly fails to apprehend the proposition 
which I say I do on hearing the sound. 


It is easy to be misled by Moore’s statement that a proposition is 
usually expressed by a sentence. Strictly speaking, a sentence does not 
express a proposition ; it is. we who express a proposition by making 
use of a sentence. The use of a sentence has a relevant context and 
certain governing rules. One unacquainted with these rules cannot 
apprehend the proposition which that sentence might be used to express. 
- Once this is realized that a proposition is not expressed by a sentence 
itself, even the momentary supposition that the sentence-apprehension is 
a sufficient condition for the proposition-apprehension is impossible. 


VI 


To conclude, the view that the apprehension of a proposition on 
hearing or seeing a relevant sentence is direct is not refuted. The only 
direct proof possible for the view that I directly apprehend something is 
to reiterate that I directly apprehend it.1° What else can’be done is only 
to show that objections urged by others against this view are not 
convincing. And this has been done in the case dealt with in this paper. 
Indeed, it is only in the spirit of answering objections that it has been 
shown that a proposition is not inferred from the apprehension of the 
sentence expressing it and that the apprehension of the sentence is neither 
a necessary nor a sufficient condition for the apprehension of the 
proposition. The apparent dependence of the apprehension of the pro- 
position on that of the sentence has only to be interpreted in terms of 
an ‘occasion’. When we say that we apprehend a proposition on hearing 
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or seeing a sentence, the apprehension of the sentence is just an occasion 
for the apprehension of the proposition, which is not, on that account, 
to be called indirect.* 
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SEX-ROLE IDEOLOGY OF BENGALEE COLLEGE 
GIRLS—SHIFT. TOWARDS EGALITARIANISM ? 


SWAPAN KUMAR BHATTACHARYYA, 
MANIDIPA ROY 
KRISHNA CHAKRABORTTY 


Research and survey work so far carried out in our country points 
out one basic fact: there has been ‘a deep-seated and farreaching change 
in the status and role of middle of and upper class women for the past 30 
yeats or so, and that one consequence of this has been an ambivalence 
therein. Women- in increasing numbers are receiving education and 
‘vocational training. Many of them are entering, or at least willing to 
enter, the employment market. Jn: addition, they are coming into contact 
. with the western culture in an increasing degree. One. obvious result is 
the expansion in the role of women who are, in addition to their traditio- 
nal home-making role, expected to countribute financially to the family. 
However, the change is mostly one-sided ; that means, it has not affected 
the status and role of men as much as those of their female counterparts. 
There is an addition to ‘the role of women, but no alteration, or modifi- 
eation, or reallocation of their duties. This discrepancy brought about 
by ‘cultural lag’ gives rise to rule conflict for women (Kapur, P., 1970, 
1974; Kapur, R., 1969; Report of the Committee on the Status of 
Women. 1974; Chakrabortty, 1977). Thus we find that though the 
meterial conditions of the society have changed a lot, its value-structure 
remains to a great extent traditional. Society continues to place the same 
demands on women as before. Moreover, the structure of socialization 
appears to be more or less unchanging. As a result, the boys and girls 
are internalizing the old values. The effect of formal education appears 
to be tangential and this inhibits women’s acceptance as well as practice 
of egalitarianism vis-a-vis men. How far education and such factors as 
socio-economic condition, etc. respond to the changing times and help 
them in achieving a statusand value system which would combat the 
incidence of the status ascribed on them by tradition, forms the main 
theme of the paper. 


The Present Study 


The present study was undertaken to measure the degree of sex-role 
orientation of the third-year Bengalee College students who are at the 
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threshold of choosing a way of life which may be either family life or 
higher studies or employment. 


Many of them are the working mothers 
of the future. 


These girls are still in the developing or formative stage ; 
but, at the same time, they are not too immature emotionally or intellec- 
tully to form an opinion or a plan or programme for the future life. It was 
felt by Damle also that “the Third year students’ both in terms of their age 
and experience, exposure to the college education would be well-fitted to 
consider the problem and process of modernization’’(Damle, N, D.). 


The authors of the present study believe that there is an urgent 

need for change in the value-structure of the society and for a reallocation 

‘of roles of both men and women. Ifthe potentiality of the educated: 
women is to be properly utilized and if tħe role conflict perceived by 

working mothers is to be resolved or mitigated, this change is absolutely 

necessary. The study tries to(1) assess college girl’s attitudes towards 

various dimensions of their adult sex-roles—whether there isa trend 

towards egalitarianism ; and (2) explore the relationship. between some 

of their socio-economic and demographic characteristics and their sex- 

role orientation. There are two reasons for doing this :. First, it will test 

the validity of the assumption that structural positions influence attitudes. 

It will determine whether exposure to modern values or one’s own perso- 

nal traits determine one’s ideas and convictions ; and in case the former 

proves effective, what the extent of its effect is. Second, understanding of 
the personal traits which influence women’s attitudes is also important for 

understanding the processes through which attitudes change. If the 

` change towards egalitaaianism is considered desirable and if it is obseryed 
-that contact with advanced education, western culture and employment 

‘market, for example, favours this change, then one can refashion social. 


relationships and institutions towards the desired zosi by máking them 
more exposed to these forces. : 


The sample is not large here as the study was not backed ey any 
supporting organization or fund. As a result, the real value of the study 
lies not so much in achieving generalizations, as in its theoretical frame- 
work and methodological guidelines for this kind of studies. 


Another point should be noted. The respondents’ “attitudes 
expressed in language”, rather than their actual behaviour, have been 
studied here. Though there may be some inconsistency between the 
overt behaviour and the attitudes of a person, a systematic socio- 
psychological work has to concern itself with the opinions expressed or _ 
endorsed as indices of attitudes. However, the authors agree that mere 


me 
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statistical correlations, do not, after all, necessarily imply a causal rela- 
tionship between the variables, and that explanations must be:based on 
more intensive, research techniques (cf. Singh, 1975, p. 197). To have 
useful explanation and insight, to penetrate deeply into the issues, and 
also to check any suppression of fact, which may be caused by unconscious 
inhibitions, rationalization and fantasies on the part-of the respondents, 
interview technique, along with questionnaire, was. adodted for the 
collection of information. . i 


Design of the Study 


The Sample: In continuation of the discussion of. the, methods 
adopted in the study, it may be said that the authors could not afford a 
- wide-spread random sample as the study is self-financed. So the sample 
was drawn from 5 colleges in Calcutta with the ‘purpose of including 
respondents from a wide spectrum. All the girls are third-year unmarried 
college students (age: 19/20). Thus, three relevant factors, i.c., age, 
level of education and marital status, have been kept constant. Moreover, 
only the girls belonging to the Hindu Bengalee community have been 
studied in order to keep the cultural factor unvarying. 


The colleges from which samples have been taken are: Presidency 
College, n=47 ; Bethune College, n=22 ; Loreto College, n=11 ; Howrah 
Girls’ College, n=24; and Gokhale Memorial Girls’ College, n=19 
(N=123). Each of the colleges selected has its own characteristics. 
Students who have done well and also want to do wellin the examination 
are admitted in Presidency, Bethune and, to some extent, in Loreto. 

- The girls in the GMGC and HGC are mediocre in respect, of their 
academic performance. No admission test is required for being admitted 
to these intitutions. Presidency is a co-educational college, while the . 
four others have only girl students. The girls of Loreto College, in 
-general, come from the affluent, westernised section of the society. From 
the stand-point ‘of socio-economic status and parents’ education, Loreto 
ranks first among the colleges. Next in order is Presidency, then come 
Bethune and Gokhale, and Howrah Girls’ occupies the lowest. position. 
Most of the students of HGC live in the suberbs and are daily commuters. 
While coming to Howrah daily they come into contact with outside forces 
(which provides a scope for social mobility) and this factor compensates 
a lot for their living in suburban and rural areas. Among the colleges 
prudent Union exists only in prone College and HGC. 

C.R—15 
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The.Survey Instrument: The instrument consist of a questionnaire 
with multiple-choice response categories. There were 35 items in all 
inthe Sex-Role Orientation scale of which 20 were taken for scoring. 
The statements included in the questionnaire cover a wide range of specific 
issues: (1) attitudes toward the sex-based division of labour—the notion 
that women should take cafe of home only and men should care for the 
‘outside’ world of work ; (2) attitudes toward. the traditional sex-based 
power-structure—the notion that men should be in positions of authority 
over women in the world of work and family; -(3) attitudes toward 
introducing a new system of division of labour based on the principle of 
‘equity’ and personal ability, rather than on mere sex; (4) attitudes 
toward the employment of working mothers and the consequences of the 
same on the children; (5) attitudes toward women’s participation in 
various fields of life, e.g., politics, government, Office, industry, world of 
games and sports ; (6) attitudes toward.women’s holding a ‘career’, if 
they have adequate ability, as much as men do; (7) attitudes toward 
‘appropriate sex-role socialization of boys and girls ; (8) attitudes toward 
traditional and non-traditional jobs of women; (9) attitudes toward 
various streotypes about women and the conditions under which they are 
the happiest and can best function ; and (10) attitudes toward existing 
stereotypes of appropriate sex-role behaviour not covered by above areas 
(standards of dress, speech, morals, etc.). 


In the questionnaire which was doti semuctuied’ there were some 
items to measure respondents’ “career aspiration” (4 items: whether 
they have a definite plan for a future career), and the child-rearing ideo- 
logy of their home (6 items : whether they can freely and frankly éxpress 
opinion at home, whether such expression is encouraged, and how much 
they are allowed to act independently). Besides, information was 
collected regarding certain relevant socio-economic and demographic 
factors relating to the respondents. 


Scoring Pattern: Subjects were asked to. respond to each item by 
selecting one of-the following answers: strongly agree, agree, neither | 
agree nor disagree, disagree, strongly disagree. To make the scoring 
technique less arbitrary, ‘weight’ was given to each answer, instead of 
simply marking 1, 2, 3, 4, 5.. The weights were assigned following the 
sigma scaling procedure, and weights correspond to standard scores in a 
distribution: with a Méan of 50 and a Standard Deviation of 10. A 
subject’s total score is the sum of the numerical value of responses to 
20 items of the Sex-Role Orientation (SRO) scale. The lower the total 
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score;-the more traditional is the subjects SRO; the higher the total 
score, the more egalitarian is the subject’s SRO. 


Techniques of Data Collection: In the present investigation two 
techniques were used: (1) As it has been mentioned just a comprehen- 
sive questionnaire which mainly had items with fixed answer categories. 
Questions had items with five-point choice of response for meaning 
attitudes ; this was done to determine the direction of attitude—favour- 
able or unfavourable—as well as to determine the degree of favourableness 
or unfavourableness ; (2) Personal interview with the respondents on the 
basis -of their answers given in the questionnaire. The interviews were 
informal and the respondents were allowed to. freely -express their 
attitudes, beliefs, convictions, feelings, ideas and understanding on any 
relevant issue. Such a kind of interview is considered. necessary to have 
an insight into the problem, to have new directions, and also to detect 
the suppression of facts, if there is any. Any socio-psychological survey 
which does not apply this technique remains incomplete or even 
misguiding. 


Analysis: ‘Traditional’ orientation implies that a woman’s only 
purpose is to marry, bear and rear children, spend most of her time at 
home doing housework and child-rearing tasks, and regard men as 
superior to themselves. The basic cultural orientation towards men and 
women in contemporary Indian society has, as is rightly pointed out by 
Dube, been “shaped by the authority of classical texts, teachings of 
religions, factors of historical development and the persistence of regional 
and loeal traditions. Contemporary development have brought about 
some modifications in them, but the covert norms have not ehanged to any 
appreciable extent” (Dube, 1963, p. 190 ; emphasis added). He observes, 
“Viewed empirically, two themes appear to be basic in the general area of 
attitudes covering the relative statuses of men’ and women. They are: 
(a) the male is more desirable than the female; and (b) the male is 
qualitatively superior to the female” (Idem). And” ‘The superioity of the 
male’ theme has many latent and manifest dimensions... Implicit in this 
conception of the superiority of the male are the assumptions that ‘Man 
is strong and woman is weak’, of ‘Man is capable of looking after himself, 
but the best security for a woman is in dependence’ (Ibid. p: 191). © 


‘Egalitarian’ orientation stresses equality between the sexes encourag- 
ing women to develop talents, pursue careers, and participate in the wider 
social activities. Within marriage egalitarian orientation gives both the 
partners an equal share of financial and domestic responsibilities. The 
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respondents were found to be distributed among 1) Paeinen 2) Egalitarian 
and 3) Ambivalent Categories. 


Another principle of classification was applied on the basis of the 
respondents’ commitment towards holding a career : careerminded (having 
a definite career aspiration) and non-career-minded (having no such 
aspiration or a negative attitude towards it). On the basis of child-rearing 
ideology at home respondents were classified into three groups : having 
-been reared in atitthoritarian, restrictive and democratic families, 
respectively. Besides these two variables, namely, career aspiration and 
child-rearing ideology, association betwcen respondents, SRO and some 
other variables also was computed: economic status (three groups, 
determined by considering the total income of the respondent’s family, no. 
of members in the family and no. of earning members) ; level of education 
of the mother (three groups : those whose mothers have no degree at all ; 
those whose mothers have a degree of the Board of the Secondary 
Education or of the University, but are not graduated ; and those whose 
whose ‘mothers are’ graduate or possess still higher qualifications or have 
any kind of professional education) ; family. structure (three groups: 
nuclear where the parents live with the children ; extended where at least 
two married couples live together ; and mixed which falls between these 
two categories) ; and the college girls read in (five groups). In the total 
sample only 16 cases have been found where the: respondents’ mothers are 
gainfully employed. As this number is very small, no statistical computa- 
tion has been made in relation to this factor, though the factor was 
initially considered very relevant for the purpose of the study. 


When ‘college’: is regarded as a factor there are five groups. So an 
analysis of variance was computed. In the case of the remaining variables 
t test has been applied. +05 level of significance has been accepted for 
testing the validity of the hypotheses. 


; Table 1 
Factors In Girl College Students’ Sex-Role Orientation 
~. -Mean S Dof 
Variable n SRO Score SRO Score 
Economic lower 32 962.25 66.0 
Status middle 53 1014.30 `. 106.0 . 


higher - 38 1052.30 93.6 
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“Factors In Girl College Students’ Sex-Role Orientation — 


Mean S D of 
Variable - i n SRO Score SRO Score 
Career career ; 
Aspiration minded 83 1039.10 98.4 
; non-career- 
minded 40 - 954.50 57.1 
Child- authoritarian 17 967.90 . 78.8 j 
Rearing restrictive 63 1001.50 n 89.6 
Ideology democratic 43 1039.10 94.8 
Mother’s below SF 28 986.70 95.6 
Level of undergraduate 49 1004.22. ` 93.6 
. Education graduate & 
above 46 l 1035.10 96.8 
Family nuclear 86 1011.90 98.8 
Structure mixed -19 977.50 119.6 
extended , 18 1023.90 _ 73.2 


Presidency 47 1043.08 
Bethune 22 = 1037.77 
‘College ‘Loreto 11 1063.27 
Í l Gokhale 19 948.47 
Howrah Girls’ 24 - 950.54 


Mean of the total sarnple=1011.27 


SD OF sete ices dase = 88.60 

Median eeose... seese = 989.50 

Mode of ......cccesesscsscoes = 945,96 
Findings 


The findings of the investigation have been presented in Tables 
land 2. It has been observed that persons whose scores fall between 866 
and 998, belong: to thé ‘undecided’ category (i.e., those who have not 
developed any opinion, and tnose who are egalitarian in some respects 
but traditional in others). Both the Median (989.5) and the Mode (945.96) 
of the total sample fall within this ‘undecided’ catefory, though the Mean 
(1011.27) is slightly above the level. The total distribution has been found 
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Table 2 


Difference Between Means- Of Score Of The Respondents On The 
Basis of SRO Scale. 


lower & middle 
middle & higher 
lower & higher 


career-minded & 
non-career-minded 


authoritarian & 
restrictive 
authoritarian & 
democratic 
restrictive & 
democratic 


below SF & 
undergraduate 
below SF & graduate 
undergraduate & 
graduate 


nuclear & mixed 
nuclear & extended 
mixed & extended 


Presidency & Loreto 
Presidency & Bethune 
Presidency & Gokhale 
Presidency & HG 
Bethune & Loreto 
Bethune & Gokhale 
Bethune & HG 
Loreto & Gokhale 
Loreto & HG. 

HG & Gokhale 


-+significant at ‘OL level 
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Difference between Means 


t 


1.57 
117 


1.4] 


3.68 
3.73 


3.26 
3.28 
3.50 
3.53 

07 


df 


83 
89 
68 


121 


18 


58 - 


104 


75 


o n 
93 
103 


102 
35 


118 


118 . 


118 
118 
118 
118 
118 


-118 


118 


118 ` 


significance 


1 
n.s. 
01 
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to be positively skewed. It indicates that, in general, the undergraduate 
girl students are not perfectly egalitarian in their attitudes in all respects. 
However, there are a few (9) who score high (which fact inflates the 
Mean to some extent), but their cases are sporadic, and do not indicate a 
ususl trend, But it should be noted at the same time that girls who are 
taking college education and there by are coming in contact with new 
values, western culture, science and technology, are not completely 
‘traditional (in the total sample there are only 6 persons who have scored 
below 866). The SD of the sample is also a bit high (88.6). It indicates 
that the sample is not homogeneous so far as its SRO is concerned. This 
is quite natural in a state of transition and transformation from tradition 
to modernity, the stage through which our society is at present passing. If 
the individual response categories are analysed it will be found that in the 
category of the ‘undecided’, cases of scoring 6 (in two items) by scoring 2 
in one case and 4 inthe other, are much higher than those where 6 has 
been scored through scoring 3 in both the cases (it is only a crude way of 
explaining the real nature of the ‘undecided’ category because in this 
study ‘weight’ has been given to scores obtained by the respondents). It 
implies that in some. respects (e.g., women’s taking education ; participa- 
tion in the work-force, world of sports ; holding responsible positions, 
etc.) girls show an egalitarian tendency, but in some others (¢.g., males’ 
participation in housework, women’s taking equal financial responsibility 
of the family, their preference to their own career rather than to that of 
their husbands’, etc.) there is ambivalence or confusion (owing to the 
lack of space this aspect is being left for the present and the authors like 
to deal with it in great detail on a subsequent occasion ; for the present 
they concentrate on finding the association between subjects’ SRO and 
some socio-economic and demographic variables). 


In a study on college women in the USA it has been found that 
“Attitudes toward work, financial responsibilities and division of labour 
in the house showed the greatest amount of change......young women, 
such as those studied here, are rejecting the economic dependence and 
unalleviated household responsibilities of the traditional wife-mother role. 
Yet, these women remain basically positive about both marriage and 
motherhood (Parelius, 1975).” In another study also it has been found 
that respondents “vary widely, suggesting a modal sex-role outlook in 1970 
neither Strictly traditional nor egalitarian” (Mason and Bumpass, 1975). 


Analysis of variance has been computed among the five college 
groups.” E (8.16) is found to be highly significant. The Mean SRO is the 
highest among the Loreto students and is the lowest among the GMGC 
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students. But when the Mean differences among individual colleges are 
computed, no significant difference is obtained among Presidency, Loreto 
‘and Bethune on the one hand, and between HGC and GMGC on the 
other. That means, characteristics of students belonging to Presidency, 
Loreto and Bethune are more or less homogeneous, whereas those of -the 
students in HGC and GMGC are more or less similar in many respects. 
Individual features -of each college have been discussed earlier, and now 
the inference canbe that educational institutions, besides imparting. — 
' education, influence students’ attitudinal and emotional side too. This’ 
emphasizes the role of educational institutions as an agency of socialization. 
The knowledge regarding the kind of institution a student reads in, would 
give indications about her academic performance, as well as. social, 

economic and socio-psychological traits. 


This finding of the authors is corroborated by Neweombs’ s classic 
study of students at Bennigton Women’s College in the US. Newcomb 


sought to explain the empirical finding which revealed a clear contrast . 


between the political conservatism of first year students and non-conser* 
vatism of older one’s. Newcomb made repeated observations over a four 
year period and was thus able to show that the difference was not due to 
changes in the political climate outside the college, and there was a shift 
in individual attitudes from conservrtism to non-conservatism as the 
students progresscd through the college (Newcomb, 1953). 


Originally ‘co-education’ was assumed to be a variable ‘positively 
associated with egalitrainism. ` But as no significant intergroup difference © 
has been found among the Mean SRO scores among students of Presidency, 
Loreto. and Bethune colleges, it can be drawn that co-education as such 
does not significantly affects one’s SRO. . In these days of mass media-and 
disappearance of ‘purdah’ from the urban life, girls get ample scope for 
mixing with boys irrespective of the fact of their reading in a non-co- 
educational institution. However, during interviews the respondents 
mentioned that co-education has favourably mauenced their values, 
attitudes and behaviour pattern. 


_ The above discussion leads to the assumption that SRO i is associated 
with some socio-economic and.demographic factors. Alper (1973) assumed, . 
“that strongly achievement-cued stimuli would evoke significantly different 

. achievement fantasies in subjects who reject them.” In the present study 
it has been found that ‘career aspiration’ (measured by 4 Likert-type items) 
has high positive relationship with egalitarian values. The difference 
between SRO Means of the ‘career-minded’ and the ‘non-career-minded’ 


cy 
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is highly significant. Obviously, those girls who like to. pursue their career, 
must have self-confidence, respect for women’s ability and potentiality, and 
advocate demolition of the existing segregation of sexes ; and that those 
who are more ‘feminine’ are less likely to plan for a ‘career.’ On analysing 
the finding of this computation and that of the differences among ‘college 
Means,’ one may suggest that perhaps there may be some positive correla- 
tion between intelligence and orientation toward egalitarianism. However, 
this is to be tested in future investigation. Ss 


. Low economlc status has inverse relationship with egalitarianism. It 
is quite natural that those who belong to comfortable economic status 
has the scope for exposure to modern values, culture, science and techno- 
logy in myriad ways, which fact influences their SRO. However, the 
Mean difference between middle and higher economic statuses has not 
been significant. It indicates that though a low economic status isa 
handicap in the way of achieving egalitarianism, the high economic status 
does not necessarily enhance it. Hence, economic status is not the ‘sole’ 
factor influencing values and attitudes, though it is a basic one. 


Next, the authors examined the relationship between the degree of 
auihoritarian child-rearing ideology (measured by 6 Likert-type items) 
and SRO scores of the female undergraduate students. Assuming that 
traditional sex-role ideology is part of a larger syndrome of authocratic 
(patriarchal) ideology, it seems reasonable to expect the'degrce of authori- 
tartan child-rearing ideology (or absence of democracy in the family) to be 
directly and positively related to the degree of traditional sex-role’ orienta- 
tion. It has been found that girls reared in a ‘democratic’ family have 
higher SRO scores. However, the difference between Means of ‘authori- 
tarian’ and ‘restrictive’ groups is not significant. It implies that the 
absence of democracy within the family is dysfunctional to the growth of 
egalitarian attitudes. Thus the hypothesis that persons brought up in 
authoritarian atmosphere tend to be less egalitarian stands true. 


No relationship has been found betweén the type of family structure 
and the SRO of the subjects. Perhaps this is because the structural 
differences among families are not matched by their functional differences. 
From the structural! viewopint families may be classified as nuclear, 
extended or mixed. Butso faras childrearing ideology is concerned, no 
difference is obseverd among them. Perhaps, our nuclear families are 
not ‘nuclear’ in the western sense. 


Surprisingly enough, the athors found very little significant SRO 
difference among the subjects on the basis of their mother’s level of 
C.R.—16 i i 
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education, The difference is- significant, and that toois not high, only. 
between those whose mothers have, only a ‘nominal’ education and those 
whose mothers are well-educated. It goes against the author’s initial. 
assumption. Itseems- quite likely that among undergradute female 
students the ‘educational attainment model’ furnished by the student's 
mother would be related to the student’s SRO. The reasoning here is 
that more ‘highly educated mothers are also more likely to be non-tradi- : 
tional in sex-role outlook and will tend to transmit this orientation to their 
daughters. However, from the present survey one does not get any proof 
in favour of this assumption. Mother’s influence in the socialization of 
children is well-known. So what is the reason for this peculiarity ? 
Perhaps this is beacuse no remarkable change has occured in our value- 
structure. Middle-class women in increasing numbers are taking edu- 
cation arid are joining the work-force, but with no definite aim or plan. 
Still there is a lot of ambivalence regarding the status and role of women 
in everybody concedrned—women themselves, their guardians, their | 
employers, ‘Goverment aud society in general. Most of the parents have 
` no professional goal or definite expectations from the education of their 
daughters. While sending their girls to schools and colleges thef simply 
follow a pattern, the value and consequences of which they are not quite 
sure of. They only feel that in the changed circumastances it is right to 
educate girls. Rather, the parents and the girls themselves put more 
emphasis on marriage than on the preparation for a successful career. 
- Only a few consider economic independence as a worthy goal (cf. Chakra- ’ 
bortty, 1977, p. 270, “In our society change is felt or perceived only at 
the surface level, but its value-structure is still very traditional. ”). 


One may further surmise that the cult of patriarchy is stilt strong in 
working-wife-families too. ïn a study carried out in the USA the authors 
have got results somewhat different from the reasults of the present study. 
They have found substantial amount of influence of mother’s education, 
employment and. attitudinal influence on daughter’s SRO. It is perhaps 
because the cult of patriarchy is much more powerful in our society and: 
for that reason heré we find the salience of father rather than of mother 
in attitudian! socialization of offspring (Brogan and Kutner’ 1976). 

One may recall here Rossi who comments, “If girls are to develop 
the anaalytic and mathmetical abilities science requires; parents and 
teachers must encourage in them independence and self-reliance instead of 
pleasing feminine submisson...A-childhood medel of quite, good, sweet 
girl will not produce many women scientists or scholars, doctors or 
engineers. It may produce the competent, meticulovs laboratoty assis- 
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tants ..but no creative scientists’ (1965, p. 118). The mothers of our 
society, irrespective of their educational level, try to be good wives, 
mothers and home-makers, and tyain their girls to beso. There is little 
difference in child-rearing techniques of a well-educated mother and a 
~nominaliy educated one. 


Relationships between mother’s professional status and daugliter’s 
SRO has not been computed because of the’ paucity in the number of 
casses (16 out of total 123). However, from the interview no notable 
association between these two facts appeared. The logic is as above. 


Conclusion 


It is not the aim of this study to justify or to condemn any particular 
attitudes towards egalitarianism. It is primarily concerned with the 
trends of change in these attitudes and to analyse the factors affecting 
them. The main object is to obtain facts about certain attitudes of 
third-year girl students. It is essential to know these facts because in 
the absence of facts poppycock of every kind flourishes in public mind. 
There is definitely a need for a study of the attitudes of those who are 
being exposed to changed circumstances. It is the educated youth who in 
any progressive country is most likely to affect people’s ways of thinking, 
feeling and doing. Moreover, country’s future working mothers will 
come out from these people, who are most susceptible to gonm of 
dual role of home-maker and worker. 


It has been found that still there is much ambivalence regarding 
sex-role orientation or the appropriate male and fermale behaviour which 
the authors believe, is quite natural for a society in transition. The 
authors have discussed relationships between SRO, as measured by the 
scale adopted here and a few selected antecident-and dependent variables. 
The findings are more or less consistent wilh the authors’ hypotheses. 
Lastly, it is suggested that these relationships, particularly the relationship 
between SRO and subjects inteliigence, merit further study. It is 
the hope of the authors that the theoretical framework and the metho- 
dological guideline presented here, will stimulate and facilitate research 
in this interesting but neglected field.* 
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POLITICAL PARTICIPATION OF A TRIBAL 
VILLAGE : THE LOK SABHA ELECTION, 1977 


ANADI MAHAPATRA 


This study is an attempt to assess the extent and level of political . 
participation of a small tribal community. The direction of political 
participation is beyond the perview of interest. The central question which 
the study is resolved to answer is: who and how many of the people in 
question participate in political activities. 


Political participation in the broadest sense of the term and as 
Mathews and Prothro put it, mean’s -“‘...all behaviour through which ` 
people directly express their political opinions.” ! It comprises the major 
dimensions of political participation or conventional political performance 
and unconventional activities leading to political involvement. 


In sociology political involvement of a community is fathomed with 
reference to various variables. Some of them centre round socio-economic 
factors and others relate to psychological phenomena, individual attitudes 
and beliefs. These two groups of variables together represent political 
participation. Though these factors are interrelated, individual attitudes 
have an immediate causal relation with political participation. And socio- 
economic factors have an indirect impact on it. The political activity of 
a man is the tangible translation of his knowledge and beliefs which are 
dependent on his level and extent of educational attainment, which in turn 
are affected by socio-economic attributes. 


“Tt is true that a participation explosion is occuring in the dadoak 
societies of the world. The belief that the ordinary mass has political 
rights and that he ought to exercise them is. wide spread.”? This holds 
good in the case of the villagers of ‘Olda’ too. It is a small tribal village 
in West Bengal. The village is situated about 43 km. away from the 
district town, Midnapur. In an area of 0.4 sq. km. the village has a 
population, according to 1971 census report, of 316. Of the total, 250 are 
Santals, 41 scheduled castes and remaining 25 are caste Hindus, 62 of the 
total population are educated and the rest are uneducated. Most of the 
Santals. of this village are converted Christians. There are cases of 
families where conversion to Christianity took place say three to four 
generation back. They embraced Christianity as a way out of poverty and 
a means to wipe out the ageold stigma of social hierarchy. The Christian 
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missionaries made available all possible facilities for the advancement of 
their education. So among the Santals this section is educationally and 
culturally advanced and always ahead of the rest towards modernisation. 
There are three primary school teachers in this village. All of them ate 
Christian by religion.. The investigotion of the demographic variables of 
the villagers obviously show the signs of social mobilisation. And social, 
` mobilisation, as Karl Deutsch opinies, affect the politically relevant strata 
of populations.? Voting and other activities centering round it provide a 
crucial chance to examine the political culture of a community. In the 
present article a specific attempt has been made to that end in view. 


‘Olda, the field village is situated in the Jhargram constituency which 
is one of the two reserved seats for Scheduled Tribes in West Bengal. The 
total number of-eléctors of. this seat“is 5,75,203. Of the total 35 per cent 
ate Santals, and among the Santals 5 per cent are Christians. The two 
main fronts in the Lok Sabha Poll, 1977, in West Bengal were the Congress- 
C.P.I. combine and Janata, C.F.D. and G.P.I.(M) alliance. The official 
Congress nominee in this constituency was Mr. Amiya Kisku, the standing 
M.P. and C.P.1.(M) candidate was Mr. Jadunath Kisku. Besides, there 
was an independent candidate, Mr: Suboth Hansda. Mr. Hansda, the _ 
standing Congress M.P. of Midnapur ‘constituency was denied the party 
ticket. He left the party and fought sa a romi the Jhargram’ 
constituency. : 


In ‘this triangular fight only the Congress candidate, Mr. Amya 


_ Kisku, hailing from Bhimpur, a village'in Midnapur, was Christian. Other 


two candidates were Hindus. The village Bhimpur is one ‘of ‘thé centres. 
of Christian missionaries in this’ district. The Church School of this’. 
village imparts education to converted Christian students.- “A few'of the 
middle-aged men of ‘Olda’ had-their educatioñ in this school. Mr. Amiya : 
Kisku had even his higher education abroad under the patronage of these ` 
missionaries. ee > l 
l Out of the six general eléctions so far ae first two or three had 
. hardly any impact on the. political consciousness of this predominently 
Santal-village. But in the later elections they have shown the signs of 
gradual politicization. The bulk of.the villagers have come to realise the 
significance of elections themselves. 
_ ‘The present e’ection.was more in the nature of referendum on Mrs. 
‘ Gandhi’s role in the emergency. The survey undertaken, established 
- that most of the villagers was, on the whole,in support of ‘the then ruling 
party. Two or three distinguished and fairly educated “men went to ‘the 
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length of criticising the act of Mr. Jagjivan Ram in quitting the party and 
government. One ofthe respondents referred to the name of Mahatma 
Gandhi while talking of the Congress. Through interview it was revealed 
that there were four active members of the Congress Party. 


The village on the eve of the election : 


There is no denying the fact that the nature of the present election ° 
was different from the previous years from various standpoints. In no other 
election the Congress had to experience such tremendous anti-Congress 
wave of public opinion. The worsening developments in the economic 
front of the state went against the Congress rule. On the eve of the 
election the price of mustard oil started rocketting. Gradually and 
steadily it reached an all time record (Rs. 16/-per kg.). Simultaneously, 
the price of other edible oils, pulse, spices, tea. and even of vegetables 
went up, Barring these, the village had two standing problems : want 
of permanent link-roads with neighbouring villages and non-recognition 
of the local primary school by the government. 


The episode of the school deserves special consideration. It started 
functioning on and from 1st of August, 1967 with one teacher and 45 
students. All the distinguished of the villagers, mostly Santals, left no 
stone unturned for the recognition of the school by the government. But 
the assurance on the part of the authority concerned was of no avail. 
The villagers, without goverment assistance, not only still running the 
school, but have improved its status too. The school now imparts 
education to as many.as 151 studants, of whom mostly are Santals. The 
teaching staff of the school now consist ot four heads. Of them one is 
from a distinguished Santal family of the village. The Managing Commi- 
ttee of the school and the villagers at large nurse bitter grievance 
against the governmental authority and MLA in particular for sheer non- 
challenge to the institution. 


Election Campaign : 


There was both overt and covert electioneering activity in the 
the village. The C. P. I. (M) workers started visiting the village and 
focussing their attention on social and economic notables of the village. 
They had it in mind well that it had been a stronghold of the Congress all 
‘ along. So they somehow tried to win over the youth of the village. — 
They secretly made contact with a H. S, passed Santal youth, who is also 
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the teacher of the local primary school. He, after consultation with his 
father and elder brother, did not turn up to join the secret meeting of the 
C. P. I. (M). The party agents again came tothe vilage and met him 
and requested him to join the campaign but to no avail. 


The Congress Party organised a mass meeting in a neighbouring 
. Village. A considerable section of the inhabitants of ‘Olda’ attended the 
meeting. The female folk outnumbered the male in this meeting. Official 
nominee of the Congress and the local Congress M. L. A. mainly lashed at 
the independent candidate, who defected from the Congress. The 
Congress candidate delivered his leature in ‘Alchiki’.4° A local, tribal 
leader enumerated in detail the development activities undertaken i in the 
constituency for the betterment of the interest of the tribes. The villagers 
seemed to have a lot of grievance relating to indifference, inaction, non- 
cooperation against the MLA and local governmental authorities. But 
they refrained from ventilating them in the honour of Congress candidate. 
Majority of the mass appearéd to be in favour of Congress nominee. But 
a sizeable section in their homely discussion favoured the independent 
candidate, for he was a Congress candidate well known to them for long. 
On the walls of the houses of “Olda’, postering in favour of the Congress 
candidate were seen. The C. P. I. (M) workers pasted the some posters 
put on sooner had they left the village than posters were torn to pieces. 


Canvassing in favour of the independent candidate appeared to be 
feeble and ill-organised. But the workers of the independent candidate 
were highly active in their last minute persuasion and finally they were 
successful in winning over some of the voters who previously decided 
to vote for the Congress candidate. - This will be evident when actual 
voting will be analysed. sL 


Electoral Influence + The Village Meeting 


The village meeting which is held a day or two ahead of the date of 
election over the issue of voting decision is a unique feature of political 
culture of this village. The meeting is organised by a few village headmen, 
the congenital supporters of the Congress, in a specific spacious place of 
the. village road in the off hours of the evening. The entire male folk 
including the young strata assemble. The women and especially the 
housewives do not turn up. The discussion is initiated by the headmen 
and the attendents are advised to discuss the paraphernalia of voting’ - 
` affairs. The villagers generally put utmost émphasis on the maintenance 
of law and order and to that end in view they reiterated their solidarity 
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in favour of the Congress. They themselves admit that the Congress 
has not solved all of their problems, still it has done a lot for their felicity 
and prosperity. Adverse opinion, if there be any which is rare, is 
neutralised and was over by the headmen. Besides, the new voters 
are carefully advised and trained in the technics of casting votes. The 
deliberation of the meeting has a profund influence on the decision making 
of the voters. 


This time, too during ‘first round of interviews most of the respon- 
dents told us that voting decision would be taken in the ensuing meeting 
and they would vote accordingly. 


But to our utter surprise, no such meeting was held this time. One 
or two headmen just casually discussed among themselves the necessity 
of calling the meeting. But ultimately none took the initiative, possibly 
for nonchalance. And my village informants told me that the importance 
and the effective role of the meeting was on the decline. This is a clear 
index to the fact of gradual prevalence of individuality and personal 
polittcal mind. i 


I surveyed the last Lok Sabha Poll with the help of a stratified 
random sample. The village electoral roll conststed of 172 voters. 
During interview Icame across gross anomatics in the electoral roll 
regarding age structure. There were cases of middle aged men and 
women whose name appeared in the roll for the first time though they 
were the permanent residents of the village. There were cases of both 
omission and commission indicating irregularities. Out of the. total I 
interviewed 62 voters, i.e. roughly every third voter on the roll. -Of the 
total respondents 33 were male and 29 female. I stratified, grouped and 
serialised the sample age and sex-wise. Each age and sex group was 
assigned a quota in proportion to'its strength on the roll. The respon- 
” dents were interviewed twice: a week ahead of the election and on the 
day following the election. In the first round of interviews volley of 
questions. were put to the electorate on the basis of a specially prepared 
questionnaire, relating to demographic data, class identification, channels 
of communication, primary groups, reference groups, .issue orientation, 
party identification and the like. In the second round of interviews, 
six questions were asked regarding actual voting, persuasions and last 
minute motivations. I had no way out to verify the credibility of the 
answers to the questions regarding actual voting. But according to my 
-village informants the replies were correct. 


In 1971, during the. fifth general election, the electoral roll of the 
C.R.—17 Š 7 
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village consisted of 149 voters. In 1977, during the sixth general -election 
the total number rose to 172. The number of voters in the village had 
increased by 23 i.e., approximately by 15.44 per cent. It need be men- 
tioned here that this electoral roll was prepared in-the year 1975. Since 
then it has not’ been corrected. But actually there were a few cases of 
addition and exclusion. 


The sex and age structure in the electoral roll of 1977 differed: to 
some extent from that in the electoral roll of 1971. The male-female 
ratio in 1971 roll was: Male: 45 per cent; Female: 55 per cent. In - 
. 1977 the proportion of female in relation to male declined. It was Male: 

48.13 per cent ; Female : 51.17 per cent. Se 


e` 
` 


Political Interést : 


F olikeal interest and political participation are two well knit l 
concepts. „a person who is deeply intèrested and invoved in _ politics 
rarely fails 6 participate in politics.” The voters on the sample were 
asked to express their degree of interest in the election as such. The 
respondents were also asked to relate- their interest with the object in 
view. The overall break-down of repies ‘to these queries, is shown in - 
the following tables : 


Interest in Eleciion : 





Male Female 
Very great interest 16 22 
Interested 16 l 26 
None . . “1 — 
Do not know — 1 , 
Total sample ` 33 29=62 


This analysis reveals that roughly half of the male sample are very 
much interested and another half not so much. Only one male respondent 
showed indifference. Among the female. respondents only, two bad very 
great interest and bulk of them i. e., 26 were simply interested. Only one’ 
female gave a ‘do not know’ reply. -This leads us to the conclusion that © 
the male folk are more interested in election than the female. So far as 
impressionatic view is concerned the females were much less interested in - 
the previous election. 
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Object of Voting : - 
Male Female 





To form desirable government 21 12 
Betterment of the SOMANI people 5 14 
Any other , =% — 
Do not know 1 3 

. Total sample i 33 29=62 


Here too. the same result is established. Most of the male respondents 
showed the sign of greater realisation of the significance of the election. 
But all’ of them did not couch their replies in the same way. Their answers 
were different e. g., ‘to form the government,’ ‘to. change the government,’ 
to reinstate Congress government and the like. All these answers are 
grouped under the same heading i.e., formation of government. The 
female respondents on the other hand, mostly said that they were interested 
in election for through election they could foster their own interest or the 
interest of their poor folk. ‘Do not know’ replies are more in the case 
of female respondents. 


Political Discussion : 


Voting is an activity in which even the ba politized persons 
sometimes participate for it takes place in a highly charged political 
atmosphere. But discussing politics is an omnipresent form of political 
participation. And almost each and everyone, sometime or another, gets 
involved in a political discussion or debate. If may be with friénds or 
familymen, colleagues or relatives, neighbours or countrymen. The break- 
down of replies to the questions relating to political discussion, the 


villagers on the sample explored the following dimension of political 
involvement. l 


Political Discussion : 


Discuss with family members — . 31 
Discuss with neighbours and friends 32 
Other units or groups — 
Do not discuss 18 


' The foregoing analysis is a clear index to the fact that the percentage 
of participants in political discussion is fairly high. Of the total partici- 
pants on tie sample, 19 persons discuss with two groups and 25 with one 
group. Be noted that during queries a number of respondents referred to 
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the village meeting which was. expected to be held before long over the’ 
issue oi ensuing Lok Sabha election. 


Woman Vo ting : 


Women area special sub-set of citizens, typically and traditionally 
oriented and non-modernised. But they are under pressures for change. 
To assess the extent and degree of male influence over the female voting 
bahaviour and the influence of the patriarch over the voting decision of 
the female dependents, a number of questions were put to both the male 
and female respondents. As many as 30 of the 33 male respondent , made: 
it emphatically evident that the female voters of the family have no 
independent political decision. Their voting behaviour is most completely 
dominated by the husband or senior male member of the family. Only 
two. male respondents replied otherwise and one gave a ‘do not know’ 
reply. The break-down of the answers of the female respondents was as 
follows. 


Woman Voting : 


Vote as she likes | . 12 
Vote as she is advised by the patriarch or husband. 15 
Fk Apathetic ; 2 
Total female respondents i 29 


It is interesting to note here that of the 12 female respondents who l 
replied that they would vote as they would like, five were widows. And 
barring them another three were actually. influenced by their husbands. 
This was evident during the second round of interviews. This analysis of 
woman voting leads to the conclusion that the voting behaviour of most 
women is determined by thé attitude by their husbands or heads of family. 
Even when this influence is absent, they tend to behave traditionally. 


+ 


Issue Orientation : ° i 


Now attention may be drawn tothe issue orientation of the voters. 
To measure the level of perception of different issues and the. views of the 
voters regarding the government’s handling of these issues, a number of 
questions and a list of eleven issues were presented before the respondents. 
Each respondent was asked to mention five major issues from among the 
list presented. The response was as follows : i 
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Perception of Issues : 


1. Recognition of local primary school 53 
2. - Distribution of vesied land 40 
3. Problems of the tribal students and automatic . 
employment facilities ; : 48 
4. Increased price of musterd oil 31 
5. Food problem ss i 45 
6. Rising price level 22 
7. Family planning ; f 12 
8. Constitutional amendments Nil- 
9, India’s relation with Pakistan & Bangladesh 2 
10: India’s relation with U, S. A. & U.S. S. R. 3 
11. Local communication ; 49 
No views 1 


Itis noteworthy that as many as five persons had the capacity to 
receive into the mind the issues like India’s foreign policy, though strictly 
in limited range. But none of these five respondents indicated both the 
issues (i.e. issue no.8&10). A word or two about these five person need 
be mentioned. . 

In this respondent-group of five, three had education upto class 
VII, one upto class VI and remaining one upto class XI. Four of them 
were landed peaseants (of the four, one was a primary school teacher and 
another one an ex-armyman) and one is a landless. labourer. They had 
medium exposure to mass media. Four of. them had frequent access to 
Bengali newspaper and news items of radio. 

The respondents, as a whole, put maximum stress on governmental 
recognition of the village school, problems of the tribal students, local 
communication and food problem. That means most of the voters put 
maximum emphasis on local issues and problems. 

But surprisingly enough, they did not blame the Congress govern- 
ment or party. Most of them held the government officials responsible 
for these problems. This will be evident from the follwing table : 


Government policy . 3 
Businessmen . Nil 
Politicians 21 
Government officials . . 33 
Blackmarketeers l Nil 
Any other i Nä 
Do not know f 5 





‘Total sample > 62 - 
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A good number of respondents placed blame on the politicians. But, 
on the whole, the voters on the sample supported the Congress ‘policy and 
government. They even recognised partial success of the government on 
economic political and all other fronts. 


Categories of Vote : 


The second round of interviews conducted on the day following the 
election revealed four different categories of vote. 


Pattern of Vote: ae 
Male Female . Total 


Congress "Oa 18 42 i.e., 67.74% 
C. P. I. (M) Hy as — 2 4 3.23% 
Independent 4 -4 8 4, 12.9% 
Did not vote 3 7 10 ,; 16.13% 
Refused to answer — — — — 
Total sample -- 33 129. 62 100% 


Each of these categories need be explained in detail. At first the 
negative group i.e., who did not vote is taken into account. This group 
constituted 16.13 per cent of the sample. The male-female ratio reveals’ 
that women were more than double of men in this category. Save one all 
other women were illiterate. Of the three male voters of this group two 
were illiterate. Their ages ranged from 23 to 51. Among these ten 
voters .five i.e., fifty per cent were new voters. In the first round of 
interviews all but one of them showed interest in election and clearly 
indicated that they would be casting their votes. But on the said day, 
for reasons quite practical, they could not turn up. Most of their replies 
-were : late in reaching the polling ood illness ; ; absence from the 
village and the like. 


` Votes for the Congress : 


The group of voters supposes the Congress was the largest single 

` groupon our sample. This group constituted 67.74 per cent of the 
sample. The village headmen some of whom were active members of 

the Congress, were highly sincere in mobilizing support for the Congress 

philosophy and party, some of them had acute grievances against the 

activity and role of the local units of the party. A few of them drew 

-aline of distinction between Congress ideals and policies and Congress- 
men. They advocated that only this party could guarantee perfect 

secularism. A prominent Santal headman who is Christian by religion, 
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opined that only ‘the Congress could provide a congenial atmosphere for 
‘independent religious pursuit. Another respondent defended the party 
by saying that after all it was the party of Mahatma Gandhi. 


The supporters of the Congress were spread over all the age-groups. 
But those who in their fiftys and above were steadfast supporters of the 
party. Among the pro-Congress_ voters, the extent of literacy was pretty 
diversified. Most of the male voters of this group had average eduation 
upto class VIII. But female voters were mostly illiterate, Equally 
diversified were the occupations of the pro-Congress voters. There were 
peasants, landless labourer, housewives, teachers of primary school, paid 
religiots preacher and the: like. 


Votes for the C.P.I.(M) 


Only two votes were cast in favour of the C.P.I. (M). Both were 
from the male voters. One of them, a Santal youth of twenty three years, — 
was voting for the first ttme. He was Christian by religion and had 
education upto class XI in the Church School at Midnapur. Now as a 
landless labourer his monthly income was about Rs. 60.00. During first 
round of interviews he categorically resolved his all out support for the 
party for ‘the obvious reason that only the C. P. I. (M) party could save 
the toiling mass from the destitution. Another middle-aged Santal who 
could only sign and who was the owner of a small patch of land supported 
the Congress in the first round of interviews. But without any motive 
he changed his decision at the last moment under the persuasion of the 
first voter of this group. 


Votes for the independent Candidate : 


This category constituted 12.9: per cent of the sample. The male- 
female ratio was equal. The extent of literacy in this group too was 
quite diversified. Most of them had education upto class V or above. 
Two respondents were illiterate. Save one all other respondents had 
landholding of an area ranging from 0.5 to 18 acres. The owner of 
highest segment of land of this village comes within this category of 
voters. The male voters of this group were cultivators and the female 
housewives. Save two male voters all other of this group decided to 
vote for the Congress candidate. This was evident in the first round of 
interviews. But ultimately they were persuaded by the agents of the 
independent candidate. The women voters were influenced by their 
husbands. 
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The overall analysis of ihe survey brings forth some very important 
points of political importance. The hypothesis that tribal votes go to. 
the Congress fold is established in this case also. Caste consideration does 
not appear to play any decisive role in voting behaviour. That election 
is anon-caste business holds good here too: Religion, ‘prima facie, does 
not seem to influence voting decision of the tribes. To the queries 
regarding religious influence on political participation, the replies from 
all the respondents were in the negative. But this is a point, Specially 
with the Christian Santals, which deserves.further and intensive investiga- 
tion to-arrive at a correct conclusion. 


This is quite eviden\ that in the tribal community and sq far as 
voting decision is concerned} instead of individual mind, group mind 
prevails. People, in most cases, vote as a neighbourhood. Besides this, 
_ the village headmen still play an important role in deciding the voting 
behaviour of the neighbours. But this influence on the inhabitants. of 
the entire village is on the decline. The young and educated strata of 
the tribal community now seem to break through the traditional tribal 
political culture and the moulding influence of the senior strata. The 
symptoms of this significant change in the political behaviour of the 
tribal people is still trivial. Because this could be observed only in the 
case of one male respondent who was voting for the first time. But 
this lone voter appeared to have a very prominent position in the political 
scene eof ine village. 
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DAVID J. McCUTHION 
SALIL DUTTA 


‘Professor David J. McCutchion now lies eternally at Bhowanipore 
cemetery. During his life time he won the love and respect of his pupils 
and associates for his amiable nature, friendly manners, simplicity and 
deep scholarship which he carried lightly. 


He was born on 12th August, 1930 in Coventry, England. He was 
a student of King Henry VIII Grammar School. Between 1950 and 1953 
he studied at the Jesus College, Cambridge and subsequently obtained the 
Tripos in English; German and French literatures. He completed his caréer 
at Cambridge in 1957. Later, we find him as teacher of two educational 
institutions in Southern France. 

"In 1957 Professor McCutchion joined the Visva-Bharati University 
as a Lecturer in the Department of English. From 1960 he joined Jadavpur 
University and in 1964 he became the Reader in the Department of Com- 
parative Literature. During his stay in U.K. he developed a deep interest 
in India and Rabindranath Tagore -and was one of the organisers of the 
“Tagore Society’. 

For more than a decade Professor McCutchion developed a deep 
interest and enthusiasm about the art and archaeology of India, especally 
ancient terracotta temples’ of Bengal. He showed a remarkable insight 
in later -mediaevel architecture of Bengal and wrote.a considerable ‘number 
of well-documented papers on this subject. He took detailed measure- 
ments and photograpbs of numerous archaeological sites and monuments 
of Bengal and the adjoining regions including field-notes on the folk art 
and crafts of Bengal. He remained a well-known figure in art, archaeo- ` 
logical and museum-circles. He was closely connected with Ananda 
; the Asutosh 
Museum of Indian Art, Departments of Anthropology, Asiei Indian 
History and Culture, Archaeology, English and Modern Indian Languages 
of the University of Calcutta, Bangiya Sahitya Parishad and the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

Before his last journey to cover the sites and. monuments of Orissa, 
he came to the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art and handed over to 
Dr. Kalyankumar Ganguli his informitive and illuminating paper on the 
Monuments and Museums of Eastern Bengal for inclusion in ‘The Calcutta 


C.R.—18 
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Review’s Special Number on Museology and Museum Studies’, In his 
last field-tour and study programme he was accompanied by Mr. Tarapada 
Santra (a former student of the Department of Museology and Curator, 
Ananda Niketan Kirtisala) and Dr. Dipakranjan Das (of the Department 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture). 

Professor David McCutchion passed away on 12th January, 1971 
and was laid to rest at Bhowanipore Cemetary in South Calcutta in Indian 
soil which he loved so dearly. In his last will and testament he. ‘donated 
his photographic collection and field-notes, etc. to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London and his photographic apparatus, etc. to Mr. Tarapada 
Santra a devoted field-worker on the art and archaeology of Bengal. 

The works of David McCutchion as published in the Journal of 
Visva-Bharati, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan, Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, different District Handbooks (Howrah, 
Purulia, Hooghly, Midnapore, Bankura, Murshdabad and Birbhum, 
etc.) and various other English and Bengali journals and publications bear 
testimony to his untiring work, sincerity and unity of purpose and 
his marvellous scholarship. 


(Reproduced from the Calcutta Review Special Museum Number) 


Reference: Satyajit Ray in the Statesman. 
© s 


Acknowledgement: Oral’ information given by Prof. Santosh Bose of Museology 
Department of this University. i 


poems 


TWO SURMISES 
PATIL MUKERII 


Surmise I 


Chac or Shakra of Mayas and Aryans, 

Lord of rain, weilder of Vajra, 

The Vajra formed from Dadhichi’s bones, 
Killer of Vrittra, the Brahmin Asura ; i 
Shatakritru, king of gods, partaker of havis ; 
Purandara, the destroyer of impregnable forts, 
Of Harapur and Maheshdwar now in relics ; 
Shachipati Devendra, Nahushari Indra, 

Now a mass of grey thundering clouds, 

Pouring rain and dazzling lightning ; 
Vanguished forever by the prankish boy-god, 
Govardhandhari, Muralidhar Murari. . 
With him went in exile, the other gods of Vedas 
Vahni, Varuna, Vayu, Surya and Chandra. 


Did they go to Sopan and Trikal in Goutamalaya, 
To become the legendary chac and Itzemna, 
‘Gods of rain and fire with other gods 

Of the four directions, of days and numbers, 

In the land of suntemples and intricate canals, 
Vigecimal years and alluring gold, 

Only to be swept aside in archeological folds, 

By treacherous pirate Spaniards ? 


Will they remain forever to come 

Natural features and archeological finds © 

‘Or will some holocaust, man or nature made 

Raise them from the dead in full resplendent glory ? 
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Surmise H 


As Manu lifted the Arghya water, 
A tiny fish leapt up and spoke, 
“Take me home, you saviour of men. 
You save me and I shall save you.” n 
Manu, the great and magnanimous king. oF 
Harder than diamonds but tender as petals 
With infinite compassion for the tiniest of beings 
Carried it home in folded hands. 
The fish galloped-and frolicked 
In a dainty pitcher Manu found. 
Manu was happy but when next day . 
The fish grew and filled the pitcher 
_ Dismay filled Manu’s innermost heart 

` A larger pitcher he found for the larger fish. . 
The fish again grew and filled the larger pitchers. 
Manu’s dismay knew no bounds. 
‘No mortal fish grows double ina day’ 

` Mused Manu in awe-filled silence. 
As if aware of Manu’s thoughts, the fish spoke. 


“ah 


“A great flood the like of which has never been seen 
Will strike your happy kingdom. 

Ensnared in its hetching torrents. 

The tiniest of weeds or the tiniest of insects 

Will flow away leaving no trace. 

Mankind shall perish and all life too. 

Till the next moon I shall grow in size 

Large enough and strong enough to swim the flood. 
You will build a strong boat 
‘Fill it with seeds and animals 5a 

And on the top of the Meru Hill wait for me. 

When the full moon rises in the far east 

The floods will engulf all that you can see: 

I, large and strong, shall ride the floods to the Meru peak. , 
And swim away with your boat tied to my belly 

Down those soaring tempesttious waters: 

We shall swim for hundred days and each dry land. 
And you shall spread your men and seeds and breeds. 


GR 
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EYES 
SUMITA CHATTERJEE 
Enveloped in a coat of wrinkles, 


Bordered by sweat, 
Her eyes protrude. 


_ Eyes which have lost sight— 


They only show her vaccums of darkness, 

Faint rays of light, and a growing dimness. 

Yet, she had once seen the vermillion Pma ia. 
Star-lit nights, 
The soft-moving ripples isining waters—  - 
As her graceful curves bent down. 

Eyes which had smiled— 


‘Slender and.intense and loving gaze— 


Now stare vacantly at his aging profile. 


-They that had watched the suckling infant, 


And then the running child, 

Can only weep today when their letters arrive. 
Victims of age 

Those dark, dimmed eyes 

Are now steeped in darkness; an empty space 
And occasional tears. 


» Miss Sumita Chatterjee is a brilliant student of Loreto 
House, Calcutta. She is a budding .poetess whose. poem 
appeared here previously. ; 


THE BEACH , 
RAMENDRANATH MULLICK 


Far away is the edge. , 
In front of me lies the stretched out beach. 
If for a moment I stand there a litte 
The earth under my feet will be washed away by the waves. 
T lie under water with a strange ‘and Testless longing for life. 
Far away is the edge. . 7 
In front of me lies the stretched out beach. There let me be. 
Perhaps I may know | 
That is the heaped up ‘mound of. all hopes. 
I know this day, this night of many disires. 
Life flows with diverse thoughts. 
The ot that cones to the river pan to bathe ‘has her many . 
ee ` hesitations. 
My Ji T e flow i in the same , water which has touched 
that bank. 
Far away is the edge. : 
In front of me lies the stretched out beach, 
Is that the dwelling ? 
The wings of the cranes fade fast at the distant horizon, 
As they are so many clouds hanging from the blue sky. 
The open meadow of the mind is a vast tent of green. 
Could you tell why there is wonder in the glittering eyes ? 
Far away is the edge. os 
In front of me lies the stretched out beach. 
Let this at least be a little happiness ! 1 
Nothing else would be needed 
If there is the dweller’s soul. 
Yet today if I visit the beach 
_A place canbe found’on something hard _ 
Under the drifting sand. 


(Translated by Prof. Bhupendranath Seal), - 


* Poet Ramendranath: Mullick is the Editor of the Rabindra-Bharati ` 
Patrika. 


OF THE CREST OF HILL 
_ BARNIK RAY 


On the crest of hill you are alone 
ee Big moon is behind you 
{ cannot see your face 
Your massive hair is in the air, flying in the mountain 
The cloud is lying in the hill 
Roaring waves in the river 
incessant rain 
- Ihave no umbrella over my head 
Rugged zigzag path slope fountain 
The rain stops suddenly 
Moonlight shines the earth 
You float in the light d 
And its shadow is on me. 


* Prof, Barnik Ray is a modern poet and Editor, La Poisie. He is on 
W.B.ES. ; 


POET HAS NO DEATH. 
MR. BIRENDRANATH CHATTERJEE 


Prolonged war of speech, . 
Yet like a father he was in our daily ritual life. ss 


Was not he an ordindry man ~~ 
With his vices and virtues ? ? Loa ; 
Yes, he was. : - 7 


He was different man to us than what people iew him— 
An indifferent old tree, -> 

Its leaves have fallen. eS ee 

Yet he remains witness to-the purest time 

Of the twentieth century, ` os 

Witness to awakining, to music.and to-struggle 


Heleft us to-day 

We do not feel sorry. 

Our sorrow is otherwise ` 

We are worried over dwarfed time 
and about ourselves. 


Translated by Barnik Ray 


* Mr. Birendranath Chatterjee is a noted modern poet. 
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From west to east, from‘ north to south. 

Then they will grow and spread your culture, 

The inner harmony, the outer grace and strength, 

Your wise ancestors have woven. 

You will go with the choicest of men 

To the fertile land of Jambu, rich with food and fruits, 
Protected by the tall Himalayas in the north 

The Sahyadri in the west and the Purvadri i in the east. 
The others, in great continents and many islands spread, 
Will lead full contented lives 

Ever in harmony with bountiful nature around, 

Ever mindful of the great culture from which they have sprung. 
You and your progeny in the sacred land of Jambu 
Will seek new life and reach new heights. 

This Earth shall see new light and live again.” 


The flood comes, the Fish leads 

And Manu and his men spread far and wide. 
Thousands of years pass and other boats come 
With greedy men and deadly weapons 

With treachery and cunning, shooting, and killing. 
The lands are overrun, their dwellers quartered 
Great republics and greater empires spring. 


` The hills are mined, the spoils are shared. 


Skyscrapers come up, jets soar aloft, 

Lunars fly to the moon, the Vikings to the Mars. 
Plenty and prosperity become the rule of the land. 
The descendents of Manu 

With still the vision of Manu . 

Of inner harmony and natural concord 

Beseech and sing in fervent tones 

In their barren reserved Zones - 

“Why is this harmony broken asunder 

Into this great melée of chaos and discord ? 

You saved us from the Flood ; 

To be torn to bits by the barking Hyena. S 
We wait your return, Oh Great Fish 

To lead us again from this strife and clatter 

Into everlasting peace and harmony”. — 
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“Nothing is in vain. 

The Floods spread you, 

Offered on platter jewelled fertile land. 

Lulled in songs of inner harmony ~ 

Beguiled by magic of medicine‘men 

You bound yoursélf hand and foot 

By your Tepees and pipes and tribal dances. 

The land had to flower, your worship didn’t suffice. 


Other men came ; the land flowered. 
Engrossed in their heady exploits. 
They lost their balance. 

- And deadly thorns of inner sitik mas 
Pierce the Red Rose to a bloody red. 
This second: Flood of their geadiy sins 
I cannot stem. - i 
The dark corners within have to be lit. 
You go out and show the way” l . 
The Fish speaks. -> . f s ete 


_ NOTES : 
Pori. ; ae 
1, Chac—God of rain of Niya a Daa an PENE P of ‘hakta’ 
2. Itzemna—God of fire of Maya culture (perhaps an Sees of ‘Yajnas 
dhaman’) 
3. Goutamalaya—(perhaps the original word frorn which bneil is derived) 
4. Sopan+(perhaps the original word from which Copan is derived) - 
y 4a. Copan—an archeological site in Goutemala 
` §, Trikal—(pethaps the original word from which Tikal is derived) 
$a, Tikal—An archeological site in Goutemala 
6, Maheshdwar—(perhaps the original word from which Mohenjodaro í is derived. J 
Mohenjodaro stands, for, according to experts, “Mound of the dead”. 
This alternative derivation is offered as 4 pure fanciful surmise. 
7. Harapur—(perhaps the original word from which Hatappa is derived.) 
8. Purandara, it is suggested by some exparts, could have been associated with 
destruction of the two cities Mohenjodaro and Harappa,- - i 
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Reference for (1), (2), (4a), (5a) and (8)—Stuart Piggott (ed.) The Dawn of 
Civilization, : 
(3), (4), (© and (7}—pure fanciful surmises of the author based on another 
surmise that the Maya culture is linked with the Aryan culture, 


Notes for I1—The Red (American) Indian literature suggests that the philosophy. 
and attitude towards life depicted there is similar in spirit to that depicted 
in Vedic literature. This appears to be in respect of many polynasian 
communities also. Based on this rather flimsy evidence, a wild surmise 
is made that after the Mahapralaya associated with Manu’s story, the 
same group spread in all these regions. A revival of interest in the 
American Indian philosophy and culture is also reported in current 

. literature. 


* Patil Mukherjee is the maiden name of Mrs. Vatsala Mukherjee, Professor of 
Economics of this University. Mrs. Mukherjee uses her maiden name as pen name in 
her literary works. 


TRANSFORMATION 
-SITA CHATTERJEE 


This vast ‘world within the sky and below 

Is a stage-sétting’ ‘where we. act our parts 

Of joy, sorrow, misery agoily or solitude. 

All of us are a part of this setting aah f 

Of this great glorious human drama - 

To which there seems no ending or beginning. - 

It goes on and on has been and will be going on 

In all its colour, paint, glamour and garishness, o 
Simplicity, drabness and- ‘variegations: te el ae 

A man and‘a woman,a child, ee 

A boy and a girl, a human, 

They form the idea on this canvas. 

It is of passion, love and creation, 

of birth, barrenness, and of death, 

Of hopelessness or of plenitude. 

Each one pulled by a string 

Of his own making, a destiny 

Knit with mysterious lines, a puzzle ! - 

A short span of years—a life 

Which a human burns out in heartache, 

Wearily plodding onwards towards his end. 

Some burn the candle on both ends ; 

Some like horses with the carrot of desire in front ; 

All making their bundle of karmas and plodding ahead, 

Weariness and slowness nearing the end, 

Again to reap a birth of his choice, 

Till man learns a secret within himself. 

The secret is of the sun, which burns 

Within the heart of man of fearlessness. 

It is of freedom from shackles of this drama. 

No more an actor remains he then 

For the secret is of the Gods. 

He becomes free, a God himself ! 


* Mrs, Sita Chatterjee, M. A, (Double) used to lecture im 
English, Loreto College, Calcutta. 


THE RAIN 
MR. DEVIPRASAD BANDYOPADHYAYA 


Sleep in the small hours brought her down : lit by moon she 
Descended ‘with greater effulgence,—an unbodied surprise. 
Like the violent strom in thrill’d amour 

I Longed, for what I knew not, deep down. 

Between desire and fulfilment flows the wondrous river 

By now, it seem’d, came heavy showers outside. 

Who spreads the touch through my senses to the conscious self 
Who called me by my first old name. They 

will put me back to my lost boyhood field 

Tl play with the rains all day long, yea; all day long, I will 
I shouted my consent when, Oh, ` 

The wind laughed through the doors in derision. 

But Pll go out, crossing my threshold an’ beyond 

And hold her in my arms’—how deep is her call 

By: now, it seem’d, came heavy showers outside, 


Translated by Sunil Kumnr Mukhopadhyaya 


* Mr. Deviprasad Bandyopadhyaya lectures in Bengali at’ Barasat 
Government College. -He is on W.B.E.S, 


NOON © 
DEVIPRASAD BANDYOPADHYAYA 


Three corpses near ` the dark spear-clawed gate—open monthed 
“one’s eyeball has come out. The empty noon fings with 

stillness. The red dust swirls alittle in the wind—now touches 

the Kantikari creepers in the BARONY, Again the.empty noon 
~ rings with stillness. ` 


I cannot cross the gate—even if I try, the shark-faced creche’ 
lift their soundless sharp needles, angry like mad hounds— 
grhgrhgrherh—the shok of a handful of mud in the throat like 
the heart as if a white handkerchif—grhgrhgrhgrh—no; I shall 
not hold back any more—the wind of red dust, the red anger’s ` 
dust, the storm of red flakes travel a little distance. Again the 
empty noon rings with a ‘stillness.- 


` The torn telegraphic cables swirl overhead, inside the wal-fence 

search is stopped —grhgrhgrh—swallowing the dead heart now. 
the million phantom eyes stare from`all sides—the’ barricade of 

waters envelope like a fence—waveless silent—two or three 

domestic sparrows fall there by mistake, and they are drowned 

at once. Again the empty noon rings with stillness, 


Yes, one’s eyeball has come out—the exploded nose—inside 
the throat the ‘ricemill runs ‘grhgrhgrh—the green- candleflakes = 
torment the uvula, also the bullet’s end, and downward there 
vibrates the soundless silver-white larynx—the feeble whispir- 
ings have touched the Kantikari creeper. Again the empty 
noon rings with a stillness. 


Translated by Prayag Bandyopadhyaya 


THE COTTON SEED IS IN THE AIR 
MR. SUNIL GANGOPADHYAYA l 


The Cotton seed is in the air, to whom you belong ?. 

It is vagrantly flowing away, 

Suddenly when the sunshine 

touches pippy, a subtle cobweb weaves, 

The cotton-seed is in the air, to when you belong ? 
When from the hilly jungle it comes flyings 

into the open windowed and five cornered room, 

the resonance of my words flies away to the unknown river. 
_ The moonlight blooms like affection in dream, 

A shadow of an old tiller smells paddy on the furrows. . 
Unknown woman’s eyes are glued to each other in sleep. 
As if it is a form of art, flowing vagrantly. 

The cotton-seed is in the air, to whom you belong ? 


Translated by Barnik Ray 


* Mr, Sunil Gangopadhyaya is a famous Bengali poet. 


IN DEDICATION OF MY MOTHER 
_MR. GOBINDA MODAK: 


Days come like sacred fire of your funeral pyre, 
My youthful days become brilliant at your flowery affection. 
I feél serene security of yours in. the warm bosom of the beloved, 
I find your gazing wet eyes in the dizzling sky. 
Yet why my youthful evenings turn as pale Shepali, 
The lazy passionate evenings become thorny for want of 
your roy touch 2 
The twilight moments pass trembling, 
The neon signs go in and out, 
All fortorn happiness, memory and love 
And all my fading rights - : 
Become active to-day with the beating of pulses. 


fs ode of, -l Rendered by Salil Dutta ) 


* Mr. Gobinda Modak M.A., (RBU) is the Chief Draughtsman, Howrah 
Improvement Trust. He is a painter of high calibre. 
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KNOWN TO WHOM 
AMITAVA CHAKRABORTY 


My hands are stretched, let all your 

Love rest here. Blue butterfly, trees are 
Painstakingly enamoured to each other and who loses 
Heart to happiness, known to whom in deep dark 
The Nature plays her own game with floral light. 


My- hands are extended, repose all your 
Love here, let home and hearth S. 
Be transparent like a child’s eyes and shady 


(Rendered by salt Dutta) 


* Mr. Amitava Chakraborty, M. A., is s Principal porespoas 
dent, Jugantar, Calcutta. 


A FUEL _ 
TAPAN KUMAR GHOSH 


Just like a fuel, I am, 
Concentrated now ; 
When I burst, think none.. 
. None to hold me, _ 

When I outburst. - . 


A conceal’d spirit 

Tam in a merit — 
‘Danger signals take 
Me out to explosion. — 
Just like a fuel, I am _ 
Concentrated now. 


ANTARA 4 
NABANEETA DEV SEN 


I have pasted a tiny postcard on my kitchenwall. 
‘Spreading out soft branches of wire into the blue skies, 
Mr. Paul Klee has set four little wire birds upon them, 
_making a dainty little machine with a huge handle. 
‘asif, with each turn of the handle his wire-birds will . 
start singing with their wiry tongues. i 
He call it the twittering machine. 


That picture-postcard reminds me of you 

There are four little wire-birds sitting within you 
and the handle is held in your tiny fist 

before your speech has come into power ` 

you are chirping away—you, . 
our own little twittering machine 
spreading out all over 

the foreign blue skies 


se 


(From Swagata Devdut) 
. Berkeley California, January, 1965. 


oo 


* This poem is rendered by the poetess herself from her poetry 

of Antara Series. Antara is the first child of Mrs. Nabaneeta 

Dev Sen. Mrs. Dev Sen isa celebrated Bengali poetess. She 

teaches Comparative Literature in the Jadavpur University, 
_ Calcutta. 


IN MEMORY OF NAZRUL 
TAPAN KUMAR. GHOSH 
Mother, to thy barn, oh, will-no more be conveyed rich harvest 


" Will resound thy voice no more the song sweetest. 

Thy loving son will no more return home, 

Nazrul the poet, the Nightingale of Bengal will never roam. 
Waves will flow down the Ganges on her death-bed, ee 
But wilt thou not return to thy. mother land, oh poet ?. 
Every night will mourn thee here i in the soil, 

The inhabitants of thy native land will cry and toil. 


* Tapan Kumar Ghosh is a Post-graduate student of English litera- 
ture of this University. He has a good flair for poetry. 


DR. PRATAP CHANDRA CHUNDER 
(A Brief Profile) 


A dedicated public worker; legal luminary and distinguished 
litterateur, Dr. Pratap Chandra Chunder was born in September 1, 1919 
at Calcutta. He graduated in History and received a post-graduate degree 
in Ancient Indian History and Culture. After doing Law from the 
University of Calcutta, he entered his family profession of legal practice. 
Dr. Chunder got his Ph. D, from the Calcutta University in 1957 ona 
thesis on Kautilya’s Arthashastra. His Book ‘Kautilya on love and morals’ 
is considered a standard work on the subject. He was elected Fellow of 
the Asiatic Society, Calcutta in 1975. 

Dr. Chunder was a member of the Senate and the Law Faculty, 


University of Calcutta between 1961 and 1968 and a member of the 
Executive Council of Rabindra Bharati Society from 1962 to 1968. 


He wasa member of the West Bengal Legislative Assembly from 
1962 to 1968. Dr. Chunder became President of the West Bengal PCC in 
1967. He was appointed Minister of Finance and Judiciary in the State 
Cabinet in 1968. After the Congress split, he was member of the Working 
Committee and Central Parliamentary Board of the Organisation Congress 

‘Dr. Chunder is a great connoissur of Indian art and aesthetic and 
a well-known writer in Bengali and English. He was recipient of Calcutta 
University’s Best Playwright award in 1965, 

Dr. Chunder was a member of the Incorporated Law Society, Calcutta’ 

Bar Association and Vice-President of the West Bengal College and 
University Teachers Association. 

Besides writing several novels and plays in Bengali, he edited well- 
known Bengali Literary magazines. 

Dr. Chunder is an amateur painter. 

He married Shrimati Leena Devi. 


Dr. Chunder was elected to the Lok Sabha on Janata Party Ticket 
in the last general election from Calcutta North-East Constituency. 


Courtesy: (Research and Publication Division PIB) 


PROF. SAMBHU GHOSH 


Son of the late Nityananda Ghosh Prof. Sambhu Ghosh was born 
on June 10,1927. He passed B.Sc., B.A. & M.A. Examinations from the 
University of Calcutta. After passing the M.A. Examination, he took 
up lecturership of Philosophy at the Uluberia College. In his student days; 
he was inspired by the revolutionary ideals of Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose. He joined the Forward Bloc in 1944 and participated in the anti- 
imperialist liberation struggle..of India. Prof. Ghosh was imprigoned 
several. times for taking part in the democratic movemants. He was a 
Commissioner of the Hooghly-Chinsurah Municipality for along time; 
` He has been for long associated with the democratic movements of: the 
primary and college teachers. For sometime he was the President of the 
‘West, Bengal Municipal Primary .Teachers’ Association. A founder 
member of the Jatish, Chandra Vidyapith. Prof. Ghosh is connected with. 
a number of educational & cultural organisations including All India 
Federation of Educational Association. He was elected to the West 
Bengal Assembly in 1962, 1967 & 1969. Prof. Ghosh was the Minister 
for the Small scale and Cottage Industries Department in the second 
United Front Government: At present, he is a member of the Central. 
Committee of All India Forward Bloc. He also serves as Secretariat- 
member of the West Bengal State Committe of All India Forward Bloc.. 
Prof. Ghosh was returned to the West Bengal Assembly" from the Chin-, 
sura Constituency in the last election. 


Prof. Ghosh is’ the Minister for Higher Education i in the present. 
Left Front Government. ` j 


(Courtesy : . Government of West Bengal) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY 
AND CULTURE, CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


(From 1.4.1975 to 31.3.1976) 


k. Research Activities of the Teaching Staff 


Dr. Kalyan Kumar Ganguli, M.A., P.R.S., PhD., Bageswari 
Professor of Indian Arts and Head of the Department delivered a lecture 
on D.R. Bhandarkar at the Ramkrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
Calcutta another on Indian Terracottas at the National Library, Calcutta, 
and a third one to the Museum Camp trainees at the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Some three scholars received their Ph.D. (Arts) degree of 
Calcutta University working under him. He supervised the work of 
the research scholars and fellows of the Department. 


Dr. Bratindranath Mukherjee, M.A., Ph.D. (London), F.S.A. 
(London), joined the post of Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture on 22.11.1975. During the period 22.11.1975 to 
31.3.1976, he attended with his paper, ‘A Sub-School of Early Medieval 
Sculpture’ the International Seminar on Bengal Art held in Dacca in 
March, 1976. He also sent a paper entitled ‘Adoption of Brahmanical 
Deities in Buddhist Pantheon—An illustration’ for the International 
Seminar on Jainism and Buddhism held at Cuttack in January, 1976, and 
the paper was published in the Proceedings of the said Seminar. Prof. 
Dr. Mukherjee also published his book ‘The Genesis of Buddhism—Its 
Social Content’ (Calcutta, 1976) and the papers ‘The Forms of Royal- 
Name on Coins of Kadphises II’ (Coin Review, 1975, No. 1) and ‘The: 
Coin-Legend Harikela’ (Asiatic Society Monthly Bulletin, January, 1976). 
Sri Amitabha Bhattacharyya and Sm. Jaya Goswami obtained their Ph.D. 
degrees working respectively on ‘Historical Geography of Ancient and 
Medieval Bengal’, and Cultural History of Kapisa-Gandhara under the 
supervision of Prof. Dr. Mukherjee under whom 5 other scholars are also 
working. Prof. Dr. Mukherjee acted as the Hony. Director of Researches . 
(Humanities) of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, and as a member of its 
Council. He was also the General Secretary of the Numismatic Society 
of India and a member of the Executive Council of the Epigraphical 
Society of India. He was also a Trustee at the Indian Museum during 
the period. 
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Dr. Amarendranath Lahiri, M.A., D.Litt., P.R.N.S., Reader at the 
Department, carried on his work on Indian Numismatics. 


Dr. Sisirkumar Mitra, M.A., L.L.B., Ph.D., F.A.S., Reader at the 
Centre of Advanced Study attached to the Department, continued to be 
amember of the Indian National Commission for Cooperation with 
UNESCO, Government of India. He attended the Bikaner Session 
(March, 1976) of the Indian Historical Records Commission of which he 
isa Member. Dr. Mitra was elected the Historical and Archaeological 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society for the year 1976-77. He also delivered 
two lectures on ‘Buddha’s Karmayoga’ and Socio-Economic Ideal and 
Ancient India in March, 1976, at the Kurukshetra University. - ° 


Dr. Kalyankumar Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D., Reader in the Depart- 
ment, was eleeted a Member of the Executive Council of the Numismatic 
Society of India in October, 1975. He attended with his paper ‘Impact 
of British Colonialism-on Bengali Literature in the Nineteenth Century, 
the Annual Conference ofthe Institute Historical Studies held at Panaji, 
Goa, in November, 1975. He also attended the International Seminar 
on Bengal Art (held in Dacca in March, 1976) with his paper ‘Wood- 
Carvings of Bengal’, and the Coomaraswamy Centenary Seminar 
organised by the Dept. of A.I.H.C., Calcutta University, with the paper 
‘Coomataswamy’s Contribution to Brahmanical Iconography’. Dr Dasgupta 
delivered ‘two lectures at the Guide Training Camp of the Department 
of Tourism, Government of West Bengal. Sri Ramanimohan Sarma 
obtained’ his Ph.D. degree, working on ‘History of Tripura under the 
Early Manikyas’, under the supervision of Dr. Dasgupta. 

Dr. Sm. Pushpa Niyogi, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in the Department, 
has been continuing her work on Buddhist Monasteries in Bengal 


and Bihar. 


Dr, Samare. ndo opuiiyes, M. A. LL. B., Ph. D., F. R. A. S. 
(London), Lecturer in the Department, delivered a lecture on ‘The 
Commercial Communities in Early Indian Coins and Currency at the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta in August, 1975, and presided over a session of the 
Sixth Annual All India Conference on Jainology held at Jaipur in Octo- ` 
ber, 1975, where he also presented a paper. He also attended with papers 
the 63rd Annual Conference of the Numismatic Society of India and the 
2nd Annual Conference of the Epigraphical Society of India, both held at _ 
Indore’in October, 1975, and the International Seminar on Buddhism and 
J#inism held at Cuttack in January, 1976. Dr. Bandynpadhyay was-elec- 
teda Member of the Executive Council of the Numismatic Society of 
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India and a Member of the Publication Committee of the Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta. He has also been nominated Editor for the Professor Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar Birth Centenary Volume. The following papers of Dr. 
Bandyopadhyay were published during the period: (1) ‘Sccial Impact of 
of the Sumukha-Vanamala Episode in Jinasena’s Harivamsapurana’, Inter- 
national Seminars on Buddhism and Jainism, Papers, Cuttack, 1976, pp. 
180-184 ; (2) “Indian Cities and Urban Life in Early Foreign Accounts’, 
Journal of Ancient Indian History, Vol. VYU, Pts. I-I, 1976, pp. 262-269 7 
(3) ‘Early Indian Coinage andthe Commercial Community’, Coins and 
Early Indian Economy (Memoirs Series, No. 6 of the Numismatic Society 
of India, 1976, pp. 164-179). Dr. A. V. Gerasimov of the Instute of 
Oriental Studies U. S. S. R. . Academy of Sciences, Moscow, was also 
attached with Dr. Bandyopadhya during his stay in Calcutta. Dr. 
Bandyopadhyay also supervised the research work on ‘Kulinism in Bengal’ 
of a candidate working for Ph.D. degree of the Calcutta University. 
Some others are also working under him for Ph.D. degree of the 
University of Calcutta. 


Dr. Dipakranjan Das, M. A., Ph. D., Lecturer in the Department, is 
carrying on his work on an Indian Council of Historical Reséarch 
sponsored scheme on the Temples of Eastern India. 


Dr. Asimkumar Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in the Department. 
attended with paper the 6th session of the Jain Visva Bharati held at 
Jaipur in October, 1975. 


Dr. Sm. Juthika Mitra, M.A.,, Ph.D., Lecturer in the Department, 
is doing work on some Aspects of Religious Life of Ancient India. 


Sri Rabindrakumar Bhattacharya, M.A., P.R.S., Panchatirtha, 
Siddhantasastri, Research Associate at the Centre of AJvanced study 
attached to the Department published some papers in The Mother, Truth, 
Ujjivan, etc. 


Dr. Sm. Kshanika Saha, M.A., Ph.D. Research Associate at the 
Centre of Advanced Study of the Department, published a paper entitled 
‘Rajadharma in Pali Literature’ in the Vishvesvarananda Research Journal’ 
Vol. XIII, 1975. 


Dr. Narendranath Bhattacharyya, M.A., Ph.D. Reasearch Associate 
at the Centre of Advanced Study of the Department. attended with paper 
the International Seminars on Buddhsim and Jainism held at Cuttack in 
January, 1976, two sessions of which he also presided and published his 
book Jain Philosophy in Historical Outline. 
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Dr. Asokkumar Bhattacharyya M.A., Ph. D., Research Associate 
at the Centre of Advanced Study of the Department attended with his 
paper ‘Coomaraswamy’s Approach to Art’ the Coomaraswamy Centenary 
Seminar of the Department of A.I.H.C., Calcutta University and published 
in Bengali an obituary note entitled ‘Silpi Deviprasad Roychoudhuri 
(Sarasvat. Oct-Dic. 1975). Two students are working under him respectively 
on ‘Sarasvati-A Study of Conceptual and Iconographical Developments’ 
and ‘Icono-plastic Art with special reference to the Puranic Evidence’. 


Il. Visitors at the Department 

1. An expert team of the U.G.C. visited the Department in 
September. 1975. . 

, 2. Professor Dr. A.L. Basham visited the Department and delivered 
a lecture on ‘Research Methodology’ in January. 1976. 

3. Dr. A.V. Gerasimov. of the Institute of Oriental Studies, U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences, visited the Department and dclivered a lecture on 
Twelve Surya Kalas in the Saktasastra’ during his stay here in January, 
1976, Dr. Gerasimov was attachéd to Dr. Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, a 
Lecturer, in the Department. 

_4. Sri Krishna Dev, Director of the Birla Academy of Art and 
Culture, visited the Departmedt and presented a paper at the Coomara- 


swamy Centenary Seminar. 


WW. Teachers of the Department attending Internc tional Conference. 

1. Dr. Samaresh Bandyopadhyay and Dr. Narendranath 
Bhattacharyya attended the International Seminars on Buddhism and 
Jainimm, held at Cuttack in January, 1976, and Dr. Bratindranath 
Mukherjee and Dr. Kalyankumar Dasgupta the International: Congress 
on Bengal Art held in Dacca in March, 1976. 


IV. New Appointment and Retirement 
The post of Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History which 


was lying vacant since the retirement of Dr. Dineschandra Sircar in July. 
1972, was filled up and Dr. Brafindranath Mukherjee joined the post on 
`` 22.11.1975. Í 


V. 

The Department is suffering from acute shortage of space. Arrange- 
ment for drinking water is not upto the standard, and inadequate water- 
supply is posinga permanent problem causing much hardship to the 
students. Arrangement for lighting is also inadequate. 


VI. Names of Teachers with their academic degrees, indicating category. 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE SONNET AND THE MAJOR ENGLISH 
ROMANTIC POETS 
DR. ARUNODOY BHATTACHARYYA 


Firma KLM Private Ltd., Calcutta, 1976, Library Edition ‘Rs. 25.00 ; 
Popular Edition Rs. 20.00. 


The scope of the subject is so vast that one is tempted to inquire 
what is immediately relevent. The author begins by providing a very 
useful account of the sonnet, its nature and characteristics and this is 
followed by a short historical survey of the sonnet in Italy, in France and 
in England. This has been done quite competently and the author has 
~ been able to organize large masses of information. Then, as is expected, 
he passes on to an examination of the sonnets of the Romantic period and 
points out the characteristic features of these sonnets, their blend of 
traditional and individual elements, and the major of themes of these 
sonnets. It is reassuring to note that the study challenges the accepted 
notion that the sonnet is an unimportant by-product of that age. On the 
whole, Dr. Bhattacharyya’s thesis shows balanced critical thinking and his 
comments are judicious and reserved. 


The author has done well to focus attention on the major themes of 
the Romantic sonnets and the chapters dealing with them offer interesting 
studies of individual poet’s work. In most cases the arguments are 
substantiated by relevant passages from the text. But I cannot accept thé 
view that the sonnets on the river Duddon are merely nature poems. The 
sequence concludes with (XXXIV) explict reference to human life, its 
transience as well as its indestructibility. “The Form remains, the 
Function never dies”; though we are bound for a “silent tomb” we are 
“greater than we know.” 


One of the merits of the thesis is that the author has provided brief 

but intelligent critical studies of the themes of the Romantic sonnets. 
And in his examination of some of the wellknown individual sonnets he 
_ shows perception and skill. But I should not produce the impression that 
all his finding are acceptable. Sometimes he is contented with an 
emphatic generalisation ; for instance his comment on Keats’s phrase 
‘ripening breast’ is ; “though it may seem a little too strong it is absolutely 
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unalterable” (p.73). An explanation asto why itis ‘unalterable’ would 
have been appropriate. He could have pointed out how Keats achieved a 
refinement of the rank sensuousness of the original version (‘cheek-pill- 
owed’). Does the sonnet deal merely with “sensuous love’ ? Does it not 
rather celebrate the familiar pattern of Keats’s poetry where immediate 
sensation is intensified by the ideal state in which earthly happiness is 
repeated in a finer tone? H.W. Garrod, B. Blackstone and Harold 
Bloom have detected inadequacies in the poem and it would have been 
interesting to read the author’s observations on their views. Shelley’s 
Ozymandias is not a bad poem ; the statement of the futility of despotism 
was in keeping with Shelley’s thought and the libertarian ideas of his time. 
But it is rather difficult to accept the author’s praise of its “superb techni- 
cal skill” (p. 144). From the formal point of view the poem is not 
completely successful. If the face is ‘shattered’—that is broken to pieces 
—it would be difficult to recognize its ‘frown and wrinkled sneer’ specially 
if itis half sunk. ‘The decay of that colossal wreck’ is tautological ; it is 
hardly necessary to speak of the decay of a wreck. “Boundless and bare/ 
The lone .and level sands stretch far away” is simply repetitive. The 
strategy of alliteration in ‘Boundless and bare’ and ‘lone and level’ are 
perhaps intended to compensate for the thinness of the imaginative detail. 
Shelley’s customary reliance on word music has taken precedence 
over sense. . 


The author’s discussion of the occasional and casual sonnets deserves 
praise ; he provides useful information about an unfamiliar area of 
Romanitc poetry. He draws attention to the sonnets of Coleridge which 
are usually disregarded by critics; he points out the achievements of the 
Romantic sonneteers in their use of epic similes ; and his analysis of the 
rhyme-scheme deserves special praise because he dispels the lingering 
notion that the Romantic poets in their impatience failed to submit to the 
discipline of the sonnet. There are, however, two weak sections : the 
discussion of the stylistic features is rather undistinguished; and the 
section on the variation of register (p. 165) is rather inadequate because the 
means and modes of deviation from the norm have not been demonstrated. 


. S. K. Das 


* About the Reviewer: Dr. S. K. Das, M.A., Ph.D., isa lecturer in English at 
Calcutta University. - He has co-edited Nineteenth Century Studies (World Press), 
published Technical English (Longmans), Wordsworth on Imagination (Pioneer), 
The Common Measure, and has written stories for children published by the Oxford 
University Press and Macmillan Co. of India. 
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KESHUB CHUNDER SEN 
-BY F MAX MUELLER 


| Edited by—-Mr. Nanda Mookerjee. Published by—S. Gupta & 
e Brothers, Calcutta. Price: Rs. 10j- 


The author admits that he knew Keshub Chunder Sen both in spirit 
and in flesh and they were two friends through good and evil days. He 
also admits “of his life, in the ordinary sense of the world I know little 
and the little I know from his Indian friends only’. He also adds “But 
there are some hidden phases of his inner life which I know better perhaps 
than even his best friends in India”. It would be proper to say that Max 
Mueller gave only a sympathetic but critical appreciation of his spiritual 
friend Keshub Chunder in this little book. 


But Mookerjee’s able and efficient editorship with the collection of 
various contemporary correspondence, articles and lectures as Appendices 
and a short history of Brahmo Samaj movement as Introduction gave 

. this booklet the appearance of a biography of Keshub Chunder. The 
publisher has rightly stated that those who are: interested ‘to trace. “the 
course of Max Mueller’s views on Indian religious movement will find in 
the present volume not only interesting ane educative but also historically 
precious. 


Some critics are of oppinion that Max Mueller was drawn toward 
Ramakrishna Paramahansa and Keshub Chunder for their acceptance 
of Christ as a world teacher and as such his writings on Ramkrishna 
Paramahansa and Keshub Chunder were just to glorify Christ. They do 
the most cruel injustice to the Saintly Professor whose contribution to 
the upholding of the ancient Indian heritage and Hindu religion is second 
to none. 


His love for the orthodox Hindus was exhibited first when he 
delivered a lecture on Christian mission to extend its missioning 
activities to 11 crores orthodox Hindus whose religion, ds he'states on 
3-12-1873, is dying or dead. The editor in his introduction has. clearly 
proved this. This statement may appear to be his condemnation of the 
Hindu Religion. But his subsequent activities prove otherwise. . It will 
not be too much to say that it is Prof. Max Muellear who discovered 
the ancient Hindu Religion not only to the Westerners but to the Indian 
as well. A foreigner who never came to India collected the lost Hindu 
Scriptutes like the Rikveda, Upnishads the Schools of Indian Philosophy 
and compiled them with suitable translation. What unbounded loye 
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for the Indian people and humanity at large inspired this saintly man to 
do this yeoman’s service is more to be realised than expressed in language. 
Those who realise his service find in his earlier saying a prophetic vision 
and an echo of Lord Krishna’s comment on the process of communion 
between Jeebatma and Paramatma as He expressed some 5 thousand 
years back to Arjuna in His saying “Sa kaleneha mahata yogo nastah 
parantapa’”’ (the process of communion between Jeebatma and Paramatma 
is now dead due to passage of a very considerable time). 

As a result of his activities the Indian Hindus regained their lost 
_ religion and their self-reliance. The Western countries including the high 
browed English people who regarded the Hindu subjects as ignorant 
native started to regard the Hindus with respect due to the successor of 
the most civilised ancient race of the world. 


The enlightened section of Hindu faith at once accepted the foreign 
professor as an ancient Indian Saint reborn in a foreign land to restore 
the ancient heritage of India. As regards the superiority complex of the 
Europeon society, Max Mueller himself stated as follows: “Many years 
ago I ventured to show that the five membered syllogism of Indian Naya 
isthe best form that can be given syllogism of inductive Jogic, but the 
European logicians can not get over the idea that there is no logic like 
that of our schoolmen”’. l 


Prof. Max Mueller was true Christian and learned scholar. But his 
love for truth and honesty is so great that he openly confessed the supre- 
macy of Upanishad and the Vedanata Philosophy and perhaps an inner 


conversion from an unshakable maintenace of Christian faith to the, 


Vedanta Philosophy as started by the Publisher from his writing it is clear 
that his love of Vedanta Philosophy prevailed even over his unshaken 
. faith in Christianity. i 

It is a mistake to suggest that he wrote on Ramakrisha Paramahansa 
and Keshub Chander to glorify Christ. His love for ancient heritage of 
India induced him to watch over the religious movement in India in the 
18th century and the 19th century. It will be seen from his writing that 
he made a critical appreciation of Ram Mohan Roy, Dwaraka Nath 


Tagore, Devendra Nath Tagore, Dayananda of Arya Samaj, the Arya ' 


Saint of Radhaswami faith, Payoheri Baba and others. His forceful 
writings give us a true picture of the Indian Religious movement in the 
19th century, the dark age of modern India. 

His writings on these great men .were long overdue for reprint. 
The editor and the publisher undoubtedly will earn gratitude from the 
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yw readers for publication of these works. The author says that he has given 
a few records of their spiritual intercourse with a slight sketch of the out- 
ward life of this friend and he has given a slight frame to hold the portrait 
of the man. But the editor’s masterly workmanship has made this 
sketch a full-fledged biography of Keshub Chunder in short. In this 
book the readers will find Keshub Chunder in his true picture. His 
outstanding personality as well as his human shortcomings have been 
shown by the author ina very creditable manner. Keshub Chunder 
lived only for 46 years. But during this short period he commanded 
love and admiration from all irrespective of the high and the low—all over 
India and England, even a Godman like Ramakrishna Paramahansa and 
the greatest Empress Queen Victoria not being exempted. It is an 
experienced fact that motion mars. emotion. and emotion stops motion. 
It will. however, be seen in this book how emotion arising out of divine 
trance expands itself and accelerates motion towards God. 


We believe that the inquisitive readers will find this Book very 
Ainteresting. 


SUDHIR RANJAN SENGUPTA 


WILFRED OWEN’S STRANGE MEETING— 
A CRITICAL STUDY 


Publisher. Firma KLM Private Ltd. 257 B. B. B. Ganguly Street 
Calcutta-12. Distributor: Blackie (T) E. C. I. S. Ltd. 10/1 Ramanath 
Mazumdar St. Cal-9 138 Pages Price Rs. 25.00. 


As a war poet, the name of Wilfred Owen is too well-known to need 
any mention. He was killed in action in 1918 in the First World War 
at the age of 25 seven days before the Armistice. But he had left behind 
him some poems which have immortalized him as the greatest of the | 
English war poets of the century. His popularity as a poet is indicated 
by the fact that as many as four editions of his poems have come out 
during the last fifty-seven years and a fifth, complete edition is in , 
the offing. 


es Owen’s is the last word on modern war and his greatness as a poet 
» is unsurpassed by the poets of the Second World War, who assumed that 
that what had to be said about war had been already said by Wilfred Owen. 


oe i 
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And, in fact, the poets of the Second world War had been more o. .. 
influenced by the poetry of Wilfred Owen. The readers are familiar with ` 
many of his well known poems such as, Spring Offensive, Asleep, Mental 
Cases, Anthem for Doomed Youth, A Terre, The Sentry, The Send-Off, 
Insensibility, Futility, Dulce of Decorum est, and Strange Meeting. The 
last poem is universally acknowledged to be Owen’s masterpiece. 


As the masterpiece of the great war poet, Strange. Meeting deserves 


‘a close study for its own sake. Hence the justification of the small volume. 


In Chapter I, the author has provided a critical study of the poem in all 
possible aspects, indicating the influences on the poem and the intimate 
relation between it and the rest of Owen’s poetry. The poem is an 
embodiment of the quintessence of Owen’s poetry and reflects the 
dominant strands of the’ war poet’s poetic thought. 


Strange Meeting was undated with the result that scholars all over 
the world have found it difficult to ascertain the date of composition of 
the poem. In the second chapter of the book, for the first time, author 
has assigned the mid-July-mid-August, 1918 date to the poem: His 
contetion has been accepted in a letter (facsimile printed in the book) 
by Jon Stallworthy and Joha Bell, authorities on the war poet at Oxford. 
This chapter is the author’s most brilliant achievement in English scholar- 
ship of the highest and international standard. The date is not so 
important as the manner in which it has been explored by the author by 
bringing several disciplines to bear upon his task of exploration— 
psychology, psychonnelysis, psychology of creative thinking and creative 


-process in general and the creative precess of Owen in particular, etc. 


The most important phenomenon in Owen’s writing poetry, the 
author points out, is the considerable bearing which his letters have on 
his poetry. Surprisingly enough, Owen created poetry out of the 
experiences which he had previously recorded in his letters with the result 
that some of the phrases and imagery embodied in the letters have. crept 
into many of his poems. These letters also provided the author with 
a rich store for the material of his exploration of the date of composition 
of Strange Meeting. The manner in which Dr. Das has explored the date 
is unique and the authorities on the war poet at Oxford have clearly 
acknowledged in a letter (printed in the book) that the author- has very 
successfully tackled with the problem of dating the unfated masterpiece 


i -óf the war poet without any access to the manuscripts whereas the 
_ Western scholars have all failed for the last six decades or so with all 


the manuscripts at their disporal. 
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WP'Das’s scholarship in English as revealed in this small book 
ot about 140 pages (the book is a part of his much larger unpublisted book 
on the war poet) should draw the attention of the world seholars in ` 
English as it did many years ago in a British University for his two 
scholarly but revolutionary papers on George Herbert and Spensar’s 
Fairie Queene. The book deserves to be read by all lovers of pure 
scholarship in English as also by the would be scholars in India. This 
book will make some significant contribution-to English. 


At the end of the book the author has appended two Appendices. 
Appendix A contains five interesting letters—author’s correspondece 
with Stallworthy, Bell Harold Owen and Phyllis Owen. This volume 
conatins a valuable document, a facsimile of the poet’s mother (Susan 
Owen) to Rabindranath Tagore whose poetry her poet son loved so 
dearly that his last word to his mother was a quotation from Tagore— 
“Whence I go from hence, let this be my parting word that what Lhave 
seen is unsurpassable.” In the Appendix B the author assigns new dates of 
some other important poems like Spring Offensive and The Sentry. . 


ig; bbe book deserves a place in every library worth the name. 


Salil Dutta 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


~ By a'Governmenftal fiat, the term of the present Senate, and Syndicate 
has been extended. upto December this year. The Government is 
contemplating and working on the idea of changing the Calcutta University 


Act of: 1966, so as to accommodate Mukherjee-Ghani Committee 
recommendations. o’ a 


The Government has asked the University to publish the result of 
each examination within three months from the date of its commencement. 
The Vice-chancellor is exploring ways and means to do it and geared the 
Controller’ s Department accordingly. 


The B.A., B.Sc. Part II examinations have been defferred as some 
College Principals pleaded their apy to conduct it now in their 


colleges. i 


The University has got property worth Rs. 2 crores by way of 
bequeathal from Raja Subodh Mullick. These are mostly landed property. 
This bequest is the largest single one the University has so long received. 


- The first sitting of the Syndicate Committe on The Calcutta Review 
comprising the Vice-Chancellor (who is our Chairman, Board of ' 
Editors) Pro-Vice-Chancellors, Mr. Justice Sisir Kumar Mukherjee, Prof. 
B. B. Bhattacharya, Dr. Anadi Daw, Prof. K. Mukherjee and the 
Registrar was held on 12th September. It will meet again to recommend 


to the Syndicate ways to streamline the magazine which is the oldest 
journal of the East. 


Our ex-Vice-Chancellor Mr. Justice Sambunath Banerjee died at the 
age of 90 in the third week of August. The University was closed as a 
mark of respect on August 22 to the departed soul. 


In the previous issue we published a translated.poem of Bonophool, 
Dr. Balaichand Mukhopadhyay, a famous Bengali litterateur. But due to 
inadvertency his name was dropped in the ‘our contrebutors’ column. In 
the present issue we published an article by Mr. Amalesh Bhattacharyaya 
on Bandemataram but some errors appeared in the much valued paper 
which we sincerely regret. His poem will be published in the next issue. 


Dr. B. K. Basu of Commerce Deptt. has gone to Munich and 
«London to lecture on Management Accountany there. Prof. Amita Ray 


We 
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of Archena ‘has gone tovWeat Germany in‘a study. tour 
Ray has retired from the ‘position of the Head of th 

Linguistics. Dr. Dwijendranath Basu has succeeded him: 

Some of probable articles in the next issue,: Dr. ‘Sashi Bhvsan Das: 
formar Director, Institue.of English’ on T.'S. Eliot, Dr. B. B. Dotto,on 
Coronory Ailments of the Heart, Dr. Chanchal K: ‘Mazumder; Palit Prof. 
of Physics : Newton’s Principia, ‘Prof. “Anmia Bhattcharyaya’ of N.B.U 
on Population. Density, Mr. A. K. Mukherjee, “Registrar; R. K, Institut 
of Culture on Fiscal Policy under the Plans, ` ‘Mr. Swaraj Mazumder, Art 

' Critic, Amrita Bazar Patrika on Atul Bose; Prof: Apurba Sanyal on F. 5 


*. i 


Elitot and Dr. Shyane Kanti Rare of RBU. on a pounea issue. E ! 
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